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THE PASSING OF THE SAINT 


JOHN M. MECKLIN 
University of Pittsburgh 


Words sometimes remind one of the great glacial bowlders of 
a New England farm. They persist unchanged after the civiliza- 
tions, the institutions, the systems of thought that formed their 
original settings and gave them meaning, have disappeared like the 
glacial ice-flow of which the bowlder was once a part. The tradi- 
tional idea of saint is strangely out of place in a democratic age. 
For the saint in the classic sense is a spiritual aristocrat and pre- 
supposes a society with fixed and fundamental class distinctions. 
A democracy of saints is unthinkable. Orthodox Protestantism 
emasculated the idea of the saint by making it theological. Liberal 
Protestantism threatens to give the deathblow to the idea of the 
saint by trying to democratize it. The mediaeval saint was a 
specialist with social functions as definite as those of king, knight, 
gildsman, butcher, baker, or candlestick-maker. He was the con- 
server of values, the chosen and professional representative on 
earth of the vita contemplativa that was to be consummated in para- 
dise. The saint was the source of spiritual power and social 
reform, the special receptacle of divine wonder-working energy, 
le religieux par excellence of the community. 

The saint’s social significance was, therefore, early recognized. 
Gregory the Great began the custom of collecting and editing the 
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stories of their lives. Men lingered lovingly and devoutly over the 
records of their miracles. The sweet abandon of their acts of 
caritas and their piety, now mystical and contemplative, now mili- 
tant and heaven-storming, fascinated the Middle Ages. In the 
absence of the mediaeval setting which has given the term its 
characteristic meanings it has for us today mainly a historical 
significance. The term “saint” is not one that we apply to our 
heroes; it is not in harmony with our scientific naturalism or our 
militant industrialism. At most it describes the sentimental and 
mystical side of religion or is retained as a technical term of theology. 
But for the best part of the history of Christendom the term “saint” 
described the highest ideal, moral, spiritual, and social, of the age. 
Saintliness was the last word in the catalogue of virtues. 

Social psychology has taught us to look upon ideals, as these 
find expression in the types of personality of any group or age, not 
as mysterious creations of supernatural forces but as products of 
the period concerned. In proportion as we have a definite group 
or a fixed social milieu we find emerging within that group or par- 
ticular social setting a form of objective morality which consists of 
settled modes of behavior or moral criteria sanctioned by society 
as a whole. These are not to be identified with social institutions 
such as churches, law ccurts, schools, clubs, industrial organiza- 
tions, and the like. We have in mind rather the habits of thought, 
the organizations of sentiments which find expression through 
these institutions and which to a very large extent have created 
them. These general types are the product of the larger forces 
of the age which we sometimes describe under the vague term 
of the Zeitgeist. In this broad sense it may be said that the 
Sophist of the Periclean age, the Stoic sage of several centuries 
later, the saint of early Christianity, and the monk of the Middle 
Ages were the outgrowths of their times. ‘To understand the saint 
of the early Christian community we must remember that we are 
dealing with a small group, at first little more than a Jewish sect. 
To survive this group had to adjust itself not only to the im- 
mediate social situation in Judaism but also to the policies of Rome. 
It was only one of countless other rival sects in an age when reli- 


gious syncretism was rife. Hence there is hardly a phase of early 
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Christian morality that we do not find paralleled in other reli- 
gious communities. 

Two things dominated the thought of the early Christian, the 
eschatological ideas derived from the Jews and the opposition to 
the morality of paganism. The combination of these two forces 
led to a curious distortion of moral values within the Christian 
group. It caused certain passive virtues to take precedence over 
the militant pagan virtues. The Christian lived always under the 
pressure of the idea of another moral order in which present values 
would be utterly changed. He was thus ever projecting himself 
with his possibilities for the development of personality into an 
invisible transcendental order which he felt might at any moment 
arrive. The unseen things alone were real and eternal. The atti- 
tude toward civic virtues and civic activities was therefore one of 
passive indifference. The Christian was not opposed to the state. 
It simply did not interest him because he saw in it no means for 
the furthering of his ideal. It was passively accepted as part of 
the status quo but it occupied a place on the periphery of his inter- 
ests. His citizenship was in another kingdom, a conception that 
afterward received philosophical elaboration in Augustine’s “City 
of God.”” Property was justified only as a means for the support 
of life from day to day until the coming of the new order. At most 
it was an instrument for cultivating the grace of charity, which 
virtue however only had value with reference to citizenship in the 
coming kingdom. Likewise the family was looked upon as belong- 
ing more or less to an interims Ethik for in the divine consumma- 
tion there would be neither marriage nor giving in marriage. 
Hence the element of Weliverneinung always present in the Chris- 
tian ethic. 

The traits of character which fitted in best with this higher 
spiritual order must necessarily be of the subjective or mystical 
type. Since the spiritual consummation was in the hands of God 
and the individual could in no wise hasten its coming his task was 
primarily one of cultivating the passive virtues that would best fit 
him for membership in that kingdom. Hence the emphasis of 
humility, childlikeness, patience, forgiveness, love. A fighting 
faith was utterly without justification under the circumstances 
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since the ultimate issues were not in man’s hands. For the same 
reason the economic virtue of thrift and the civic virtues of courage 
and justice were discounted. Likewise intellectual virtues were of 
little value for there were no intellectual problems. It was primarily 
a matter of an emotional attitude, not of scientific interpretation. 
Since purity of heart was one of the prerequisites of entrance into 
the kingdom the Christian group offered most uncompromising 
opposition to the standards of pagan morality. In fact the strenu- 
ousness of the utterances of Paul and even of Jesus sowed the seeds 
for the ascetic movement which afterward culminated in monas- 
ticism. 

There were also external forces tending to accentuate these 
passive virtues. The saints had constantly borne in upon them 
the fact that they were an oppressed and ostracised group. Chris- 
tianity possibly as early as the days of Nero became a religio 
illicita. The constant plaint of the Christian apologists was 
nomen ipsum crimen; to own the name was a criminal offense. 
There is some basis of truth, therefore, for Nietzsche’s famous 
characterization of Christian ethics as a Sklaven-Moral. It was 
entirely natural that an oppressed group should capitalize those 
traits which enabled it successfully to survive in a harsh and 
despotic society. This was not to be the last time in history that 
a group gloried in the days of its triumph in qualities at first forced 
upon it by the stern logic of necessity. To boast of what was once 
a badge of shame may be a subtle form of self-adulation. Crom- 
well’s despised “Round Heads” so emphatically convinced the 
world of their merits that today we still find occasionally a 
sentimental loyalty to a Puritanical faith that has long since served 
its day. 

Finally it is difficult to overestimate the part played in the 
struggle of the early Christian group for survival by the philosophy 
of suffering, itself the outgrowth of oppression. The antagonism 
of Jew and Gentile united to fix in their minds a thought which the 
example of their Founder had impressed upon them, namely, that 
through their suffering was to come the spiritual regeneration of 
the world. Group enthusiasm rose to such a pitch on the question 
of martyrdom that all sense of proportion was lost. The circular 
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letter gotten out by the Church of Smyrna upon the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, 155 A.D., which became the model for a long series of 
acts of the martyrs, first clearly enunciated the idea that martytr- 
dom is the supreme favor one can demand of heaven. Martyrdom 
became thus but a speedy and glorious anticipation of the divine 
consummation. Out of this noble but misguided ethic of superla- 
tives came the mediaeval saint and relic worship which restored in 
Christian form almost all the peculiarities of pagan polytheism. 
Nor was this the worst result of this unbridled enthusiasm for the 
martyr’s crown. It led to the negation of political and social 
duties and to the needless violation of the purest and tenderest 
loyalties of the human heart. Lecky thus describes the martyrdom 
of St. Perpetua, an only daughter and a young mother twenty-two 
years old, upon whom her aged father depended for support and 
consolation : 


He appealed to her by the memory of all the tenderness he had lavished 
upon her, by her infant child, by his own gray hairs that were soon to be 
brought down in sorrow to the grave. Forgetting in his deep anguish all the 
dignity of a parent, he fell upon his knees before his child, covered her hands 
with his kisses, and, the tears streaming from his eyes, implored her to have 
mercy upon him. But she was unshaken though not untouched; she saw her 
father frenzied with grief dragged from before the tribunal; she saw him 
tearing his white beard, and lying prostrate and broken-hearted on the prison 
floor; she went forth to die for a faith she loved more dearly—for a faith that 
told her that her father would be lost forever." 


Summing up the early Christian ideal of the saint we may say 
that it was based upon religious sanctions arising primarily from a 
personal attitude to God, loyalty to whom was the source of moral 
effort and the basis of brotherly co-operation and sympathy. The 
mise en scene of the final act of the drama was otherworldly. In 
the glow of enthusiasm for the expected consummation all questions 
as to rights, all distinctions as to property, social position, or 
political power disappeared. The saint then had no place for any 
moral values that emerge through conflicting interests or are 
accentuated through courageous assertion of personal rights. He 
had no appreciation of a social order that is kept at the highest 


* History of European Morals, I, 415, 416. 
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pitch of vitality and capacity for progress through rational direc- 
tion and control of contending forces. He recognized no rights or 
honors that are not the free gifts of the divine grace and therefore 
he had no immediate interest in the achievement nor in the main- 
tenance of social justice. He was indifferent to existing conditions 
because he was fully convinced that the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness would only be possible with the coming of a new 
heaven and a new earth. 

This ideal which was so effective within the small group of early 
Christians did not suffice to meet the demands of the rapidly 
expanding faith that finally triumphed under Constantine. The 
very qualities that gave the apostclic group a most effective basis 
for solidarity carried the seeds of subsequent conflict and disinte- 
gration. An uncompromising and transcendental ethic based upon 
the expectation of the speedy end of the world, with the resulting 
discrediting of property, political life, and even of family ties, doubt- 
less proved a powerful means for eliciting the spirit of sacrifice and 
the noblest feelings of group loyalty and of comradeship but it did 
not provide a satisfactory basis for a permanent social order. The 
ideal of the New Testament saint contemplated only a select com- 
munity living in society but with no real interests in the immediate 
problems of the community. This social isolation made it possible 
to carry one phase of the moral life, namely, that of the ideal, to the 
highest pitch of perfection. For the purity and loftiness of its 
aims, for the charm of an ethical ideal that said to the saint “be 
ye perfect as your father in heaven is perfect,” primitive Chris- 
tianity left nothing to be desired. The indefeasible is the last 
word of moral idealism. 

But the ideal is only one phase of the moral life. If the ideal 
is not to remain little more than the bright dream of well-intentioned 
visionaries it must be embodied in social activities. This side of the 
moral life was almost entirely neglected by the early saint. He 
had no theory of society and yet he must live in an advanced so- 
cial order. 

It was inevitable then with the access of Christianity to world- 
power and with the rise of a new social order in the Middle Ages 
that the conception of the saint should undergo extensive modifi- 
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cations. The ideal of the saint as preached by Paul, Ignatius, or 
Tertullian would have destroyed rather than furthered the social 
equilibrium demanded by the age of Aquinas. For the fundamental 
idea of early Christian saintliness, and perhaps its greatest weak- 
ness, lies in its pronounced dualism. It implies a sharp distinction 
between the worldly and the otherworldly, the natural and the 
supernatural. Indeed the moral dynamic of the primitive Chris- 
tian saintliness lay in the frank acknowledgment of this dualism 
both in theory and practice. The existing social order was justified 
only as an instrument of moral discipline, or as the dark and imper- 
fect background which served to accentuate the glory and trans- 
cendent beauty of the things that “do not yet appear.” This is 
the fundamental idea of Augustine’s great work the “City of God”’ 
which is the classic statement of the Christian philosophy of society 
and of history. 

With the increasing identification of Christianity, at least in its 
institutional forms with society, the social values began to assert 
themselves. Hence the Middle Ages faced the problem of formu- 
lating the ideal of the saint which would conserve the moral idealism 
and the spiritual dynamic of the primitive otherworldly attitude 
and at the same time make a place for the values represented by 
society and its institutions. The solution which in time the Middle 
Ages worked out of this twofold problem of preserving the spiritual 
function of the saint and at the same time of making him an integral 
and necessary part of the social order arouses the profoundest 
admiration. That solution is still imperfectly perpetuated by the 
Roman Catholic church but with a strange and almost pathetic 
disregard for its lack of harmony with the changed conditions of 
modern life. 

The unity of the mediaeval world-view, especially as it was for- 
mulated by Thomas Aquinas, does not always appear on the surface 
of things. To be sure we have in the church a great politico- 
religious institution dominating apparently every phase of life. 
The church was the source of absolute authority and truth, the 
divine. institution equipped with sacramental forms for the dis- 
pensation of supernatural power in grace and salvation. Subordi- 
nated to this supreme authority though vitally related to it as parts 
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of one organic whole, we have the classes and groups of society and 
the still lower levels of animate and inanimate nature. The cement 
by which mediaeval thinkers united these heterogeneous elements 
was found in the /ex naturae of the Stoics, the teachings of the Bible, 
the tradition of the Fathers, and the philosophy of Aristotle. The 
result was indeed a wonderfully symmetrical structure in which all 
the various gradations of values embodied in physical nature and 
society were arranged in one logical whole, reaching their culmina- 
tion and final interpretation in the spiritual sovereignty of a world- 
church. 

Side by side with this idea of a world-church, however, and often 
antagonistic to its secularizing tendencies we find another concep- 
tion of society, drawn directly from the gospels, which is constantly 
being emphasized from century to century. The dominating note 
here was ascetic or Weltverneinung, and the typical form through 
which it found expression was monasticism. The monastic orders 
with their ever-recurring efforts for reform were the logical con- 
tinuation of the otherworldly saintliness of early Christianity. The 
monastic sects insisted that religion is primarily a subjective rela- 
tion between the individual and God independent of the objective 
guarantees of the ecclesiastical forms. From the point of view of 
secularized Christianity the source of moral and spiritual energy lay 
in an institution which is superior to the life of the individual, and 
is the depository of absolute truth and supernatural spiritual 
power. For the ascetic, moral perfection was a personal matter 
and dependent upon ceaseless watchfulness; hence one cannot be 
content with a lesser degree of moral perfection nor may he relax 
his personal efforts in reliance upon cunningly devised and eccle- 
siastically sanctioned machinery for the manufacture of morality. 
Moral relativity from the secular point of view was a constituent 
element of the sfatus quo in that it permitted the varying grades 
of moral perfection and the hierarchical constitution of society. 
For the ascetic sin was not to be tolerated because it permitted a 
stable social equilibrium but it must be eradicated and a new social 
order created after the evangelical ideal. On the one hand we have 
a secularized moral ideal based upon the principle of relativity and 
thereby permitting the introduction of some sort of unity into the 
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conflicting elements of society. On the other hand stands an 
uncompromising, otherworldly ethic of superlatives that charac- 
terized the New Testament saint. The conflict was already fore- 
shadowed in the differences between the love-inspired communism 
of the Jerusalem circle and the Pauline suggestions toward an 
accommodation to the existing social conditions. How did the 
Middle Ages solve the problem ? 

In the first place it should be observed that in spite of its con- 
stant criticism of secular Christianity the ascetic group never broke 
with the church. No saintly ideals ever flourished in the Middle 
Ages that did not receive the sanction and enjoy the sympathy and 
support of ecclesiastical authority. ‘There seemed to be a profound 
realization of the fact on the part of both the would-be sectarian 
and the church that saintliness could never endure as an end in and 
of itself. It could only hope to survive by being made the servant 
of the social order. The otherworldly ideals of Peter Damiani, of 
Saint Bernard, of Saint Francis of Assisi, never soared beyond the 
authority of the pope and the magic supernaturalism of the holy 
sacraments. With tragic regularity the revolutionary heaven- 
storming idealism of the saintly ascetic returned with broken wing 
to the fold of the church convinced that nowhere else was its ideal 
possible of realization. We have thus the paradoxical situation 
that the moral enthusiasm born of otherworldliness is skilfully 
utilized to further the power of a secularized church. The Monk 
of Wittenberg finally broke away frum the charmed circle of the 
Holy Catholic church. 

The social significance of the saint depended upon this spiritual 
and moral solidarity the guarantee of which was found in the 
supreme authority of the church. On the other hand the secret 
of the spiritual power of the saint was dependent upon his keeping 
himself separate from a social order given over to sin. Here then 
we have an interesting paradox. The saintly ideal demands aloof- 
ness from the world and its utter renunciation and condemnation 
and yet any social justification for the saint implies his essential 
spiritual solidarity with the world. If the measure of moral per- 
fection is separation from the world then a perfect saint, for all 
practical purposes, unless it be for immediate translation, is useless. 
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The reason for this lies in the fact that his goal, his entelechy as 
Aristotle would say, lies in another and a transcendental world. 
His social value, which of course must be measured in terms of his 
usefulness, decreases then as he nears maturity. This is equivalent 
to saying that the moral ideal stultifies itself in its attainment. 
But as we have seen the social solidarity secured to the mediaeval 
society through the all-encircling arm of the church never allowed 
the saint to break with the social order and thus cease to be socially 
valuable. The antagonism between the saint and his environment 
which was necessary to his réle as spiritual leader was always sub- 
ordinated to the good of society as a whole. There was always in 
the background of the social consciousness of both saint and laity 
the feeling of common spiritual interests and common ideals. In 
the saints, therefore, the characteristic products of the religious and 
moral life of the Middle Ages, we have as Froude has said, “the 
heroic patterns of a form of human life which each Christian within 
his own limits was endeavoring to realize.’ 

The Middle Ages were most favorable to the life of the saint 
because of the exceeding simplicity of their social structure. The 
saint flourishes only in a simple society. The emotional intensity, 
the mystical absorption, the unshaken spiritual loyalty, the single- 
ness of purpose so characteristic of the saint are difficult or even 
impossible of attainment where the complexities and the con- 
trarities of life are constantly pressing in upon the soul. “The 
lives of the saints,” as James has remarked, “are a history of suc- 
cessive renunciations of complication, one form of contact with the 
outer life being dropped after another to save the purity of the 
inner tone.’”? The flight from the distractions of simple mediaeval 
society to the seclusion of the monastery was the result therefore 
of the psychological necessities of the saintly ideal. The entire life 
of the saint in his retreat was shaped so as still further to simplify 
the problem. No psychologist could have more successfully regu- 
lated the mental conditions necessary to the attainment of the 
saintly ideal of mystical contemplative love of God than Saint 
Benedict has done in his famous regula.2_ Even then we constantly 


* Short Studies, I, 557. 2 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 349. 
3See especially the detailed directions of chaps. iv and vii, The Rule of St. Ben- 
edict, ed. of Gasquet, London, 1909. 
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hear complaints of interruptions from the world. “‘Affairs,’’ writes 
Hildebert a monk of the twelfth century, “the enemy of my spirit, 
come upon me, they claim me for their own, they thieve the private 
hour of prayer, they defraud the services of the sanctuary, they 
irritate me with their stings by day and infest my sleep; and what 
I can hardly speak of without tears, the creeping, furtive memory 
of disputes follows me miserable to the altar’s sacraments.’ 

It is probable, all things considered, that the Middle Ages came 
nearer socializing the saint than any other period of history. Cer- 
tainly there has never been a time before or since when saintly 
enthusiasm was so thoroughly exploited in the service of the whole 
social order. This specialization in spiritual matters would hardly 
have been possible apart from the patriarchal régime of the Middle 
Ages. The community was composed of definite classes and social 
groups with clearly determined status. Each class was, however, 
indispensable to the welfare of the whole and found its justification 
in the service of the community. Upon the laity devolved the 
duty of providing the economic support for society and of propa- 
gating the race. The saint or “athlete of God”’ could not by virtue 
of his own vows of poverty and chastity share in these social duties. 
Men looked to him, however, to point them by word and act to a 
higher life; he was the center of spiritual inspiration, of social and 
moral reform, of intellectual leadership. Furthermore, he assumed, 
though on a smaller scale, the vicarious functions of the great head 
of the church. His sufferings and intercessions and also his superior 
merit were looked upon as most valuable social assets by the other 
members of the community to be utilized by them in case of need 
since they were forced by the logic of circumstances to live on a 
lower moral plane. The liberality of mediaeval society toward the 
spiritual orders, resulting in the rise of luxury and abuses which 
became their undoing, was in reality a pious and well-intentioned 
tribute to holiness and was prompted by a very deep and sincere 
realization of the social value of the saint. For the saint, to be 
sure, the living of one’s life in actual society was a most perilous 
venture. Nothing but the strong hand of Hildebrand kept the 
fiery reformer, Peter Damiani, at his work. Even then, with his 
heart set on the seclusion of fair Monte Cassino, Damiani could 

* Quoted by Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, II, 171. 
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write, “He errs, Father, errs indeed, who imagines he can be a 
monk and at the same time zealously serve the Curia. III he bar- 
gains, who presumes to desert the cloister, that he may take up 
the warfare of the world.”* Anselm, deeply immersed in the meta- 
physical problem of finding a final and comprehensive proof for the 
existence of God, was chosen abbot of the monastery of Bec. He 
flung himself in tears at the feet of his brother monks and besought 
them, though in vain, not to imperil his immortal soul with this 
burden of worldly cares. All the saints, whether it was the poli- 
tician Hildebrand, the stern preacher of righteousness Bernard of 
Clairvaux, or the lovable mystic Francis of Assisi, viewed the vita 
contemplativa as the supreme ideal of life. 

In spite of the large moral good sense of the church which 
insisted that the saint place his spiritual powers at the service of the 
community it was inevitable that the inherent self-contradictions 
in the saintly ideal should emerge in the course of time. The loss 
of healthful social contacts soon produced a distortion of the moral 
perspective. The imaginative absorption in the love of God, 
though charmingly beautiful, tended to destroy personality and 
produced the “theopathic”’ type such as Saint Francis. Constant 
introspective analysis of the processes of the soul-life induced 
grotesque exaggerations of the personal sense such as appear in the 
“voluble egotism” and the “stereotyped humility” of Saint 
Theresa. The unnatural separation of the individual from the 
social activities for which nature had fitted him caused strange 
perversions of powerful human instincts. Saint Louis was forced 
to shun all female society including that of his mother. Often reli- 
gion degenerated in the case of neurotic females into an “endless 
amatory flirtation” with the deity. Finally this ideal placed its 
sanction upon a cowardly flight to the monastery where, embosomed 
in its innocuous calm, the saint might selfishly seek the peace of 
soul he was not strong enough to win surrounded by the full tide 
of life Only the worldly wisdom of the church saved the saint 
from the gaunt and unlovely logic of his moral ideal. Having in 
her power the oracles of truth and the ultimate sanctions of conduct 


* Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, I, 264. 
2 James, Varieties of Religious Experience, chaps. xv, xvi. 
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she forced the*saint to abandon his impossible dualism and to 
recognize the spiritual ties that bound nature, man, and God 
together in one whole. She thus provided for the saint even against 
his will a vast and indispensable arena for the development of his 
powers. The moral energy often aroused by ecclesiastical excesses 
was thus appropriated by the church and skilfully utilized in 
strengthening her hold upon the world. 

It was in this wise that the saint, even in spite of himself, became 
the symbol and the interpreter of the essential spiritual solidarity of 
mediaeval society. For the effective interpretation of this solidar- 
ity, which must be felt rather than grasped by reason, a peculiar 
temperamental equipment was necessary. Mere religiousness did 
not make the saint. “It is not unlikely,” writes Joly, “that the 
saints . . . . are gifted, in matters concerning conscience and the 
spiritual life, with a delicate sensitiveness to which the ordinary 
run of men are strangers.’* There can be little doubt that the 
striking vitality and charm of the mediaeval as contrasted with the 
Protestant idea of the saint is due to the recognition in the former 
of the human side. The Protestant saint is elected by divine grace; 
in a certain sense he is not responsible for his saintliness; it is thrust 
upon him. The mediaeval saint was born. Benedict XIV in lay- 
ing down regulations for canonization was careful to stipulate that 
in addition to the “heroic virtues” of faith, hope, and love there 
should be an equipment of “natural virtues’ such as courage, 
justice, sympathy, and the like. 

The delicate sensitiveness of the saint to the deeper spiritual 
values of his age, when joined with the ascetic mode of life, easily 
led to the belief that he enjoyed supernatural power. The miracle 
became practically the sign manual of sainthood. But it would 
be a great mistake to imagine that the mediaeval crop of marvelous 
tales of some 25,000 saints that have been gathered by the Bollan- 
dist editors is mainly significant as illustrating the credulity and 
superstitions of men. Gregory’s Lives of the Saints, one of the 
earliest of the collections, illustrates their purpose. They sought 
to show that the saint is the special receptacle of divine grace. He 
is a symbol of universal values. He bodies forth in life and thought 


* Psychology of the Saints, p. 67. 
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the eternal plan. The divine grace he represents and not the mere 
accidents of its expression is the important thing. The chronicler 
is bent upon making the life of the saint tell a striking story of 
God’s truth and love. Hence miracles abound. No saint’s life 
was complete without them. Sprung from the pious needs of an 
uncritical age these beautiful legends flourished for a thousand 
years. To the modern, however, they are interesting mainly as the 
naive and charming record of an age of faith or as valuable material 
for the study of man’s moral and religious nature. “They are 
exotics not from another climate but from another age; the breath 
of scorn fell on them and having no root in the hearts and beliefs 
of men any more, but only in the sentimentalities of make-beliefs, 
they withered and sank.’” 

The unique position of the saint in the social order and the 
atmosphere of the supernatural that surrounded him proved in the 
end a handicap to his réle as a moral leader. Because his person 
and all that concerned him were sacrosanct he became a law unto 
himself. This is strikingly illustrated in the curious perversion of 
moral standards attributed to the saints. Instances of saintly con- 
duct abound which, according to more modern ethical ideals, are 
thoroughly reprehensible. Saint Verona, while the guest of a 
priest, made free use of his stores to provide for the wants of a 
neighboring leper colony. On being accused by a servant of steal- 
ing wine for the lepers the saint asserted that the jars contained 
water for the bathing of her patients. Upon examination the priest 
found that a miracle had been wrought and that the contents of 
the jars had been changed from wine to water. He at once fell 
at the saint’s feet and begged absolution while the poor servant was 
stricken blind and afterward became the father of a family of 
defectives.2 The questionable morality of such stories is of far 
greater significance than the matter of their historical verity. They 
indicate that the sacrosanct character of the saint because of its 
unnaturalness tended to defeat the moral value of the saint’s life. 
It is of the very essence of immorality that the individual will should 
become a law unto itself. 

* Froude, Short Studies, I, 440. 


* Barry, “Saints and Sainthood,” Open Court, XXVIII, 51 ff.; other similar 
instances are cited from the Acta Sanctorum Bollanda. 
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The most extreme form of the sacrosanct nature of the saint 
appeared in the form of relic-worship. In this curious religious 
custom which came in time to be exceedingly widespread an 
uncritical age reproduced in Christian guise all the phenomena of 
fetishism. ‘The custom even received the sanction of the great 
Aquinas: religuas Storum licet homini collo suspendere vel qualiter- 
cumque portare ad suam protectionem.* And in spite of the repeated 
attempts to check this superstitious usage we find the Dominican 
preacher of Nuremberg, Johannes Herolt, justifying it as late as 
1418 on the ground that the bodies of the saints were “temples and 
instruments of the Holy Ghost dwelling in them and operating 
through them. God by his presence in them performed miracles 
so that if any one believe contrary to this sentiment he is no longer 
to be called a Christian but a heretic.’’* At the close of the Middle 
Ages a church in Vienna boasted thirty-eight relics, among them a 
splinter from Noah’s ark; Wittenberg, not to be outdone, claimed 
to have in its large collection a bit of the rust from the interior of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace. The “odor of sanctity” which 
for the modern has only a figurative significance, described for the 
man of the Middle Ages a physical fact. Saint Benedicta was 
reputed to have imbued all she touched with “a perfume that 
suffused all those near to her with the love of God and in her 
ecstasies the odor was so potent as to be overpowering.”* Similar 
phenomena were recorded of the saints Polycarp, Severin, Xavier, 
and many others. 

It is most interesting to trace the process by which the church 
in time sought to utilize the veneration of the saint for the purpose 
of regulating group values. Canonization is merely the attempt to 
control the saint’s traditional réle as the embodiment of religious 
values. Sanctus, “separated,” was applied to the early Christian 
because he was “separated” from the world of his pagan environ- 
ment. Martyrs, those separated from earth in spectacular fashion, 
were viewed as sancti par excellence and as such were venerated by 


* Summa II. 2. 96. 


2H. Siebert, Beitrdge zur vorreformatorischen Heiligen- und Reliquien-verehrung, 
Band VI, Heft 1, p. 52. 


3 Siebert, op. cit., p. 59. 


4 Guerin, Vie des Saints, V, 224; quoted by Brewer, Dictionary of Miracles, p. 511. 
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succeeding generations. Saintliness was later especially associated 
with the monks and nuns who had “separated’”’ themselves from 
the world and as “athletes of God” had sought the mediaeval ideal 
in the vita contemplativa. Thus arose in time the mediaeval con- 
ception of the saint, which is still that of the Roman Catholic 
church, of one entitled to the veneration of all men because separate 
from the world and embodying in special measure the divine grace 
and energy and wisdom which is the source of all truth and the 
measure of all values. At first miracle-working power as the most 
striking evidence of divine favor was the test of the saint both living 
and dead, “‘whether his body, when touched, or his soul, when 
invoked in prayer, are capable of healing sick people, revealing 
guilt and accomplishing other wonders.”” The supernatural element 
has apparently always been of fundamental importance in the 
canonization of the saint. The miracles alleged to have been 
wrought upen those who sought her help played a most important 
part in the canonization of Joan of Arc by Pius X in 1909." 

But the church soon perceived the danger of allowing tradition 
and the uncritical moral sentiments of the masses to determine the 
status of the saint. Undoubtedly there was also the recognition 
on the part of ecclesiastical leaders of the unparalleled opportunity 
for shaping group-values through the personalities of the saints. 
Hence in his famous deliverance de beatificatione et canonizatione 
sanctorum we find Benedict XIV insisting that no one should be 
canonized who did not exhibit in addition to the essentially Chris- 
tian virtues of faith, hope, and love the “natural virtues’ of “pru- 
dence, fortitude, or strength of soul, temperance, and justice.’ 
Furthermore it was insisted that, when inquiry was instituted for 
the purpose of “beatification or canonization,” no examination for 
miracles was to be made “until after the heroic virtues or the 
martyrdom of the servant of God has been proven. These virtues 
are the first and most decisive witness to sanctity; visions, prophe- 
cies, and miracles are of only secondary importance and they are 
absolutely ignored if proof of heroic virtues is not forthcoming.” 


t Séderblom, art. “‘ Holiness,”’ Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 741. 


2 Joly, op. cit., p. 46. 
3 Joly, op. cit., p. 80, quoting from de beatificatione et canonizatione sanctorum. 
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It was not demanded to be sure that these “heroic virtues’’ of the 
Christian life should be manifest to the same degree by all alike. 
It was sufficient that there be proof of the practice of these virtues 
in a measure commensurate with the “conditions in life, rank, 
circumstance, of the person.” 

Canonization thus became a most effective instrument for insti- 
tutionalizing certain types of personality, thereby insuring the per- 
petuation of group ideals. There is no more powerful means of 
moral and spiritual education than that provided by an institution 
or a social setting in its dominant personalities. The child reared 
in a given institutional environment can no more resist absorbing 
the moral or spiritual atmosphere than the chameleon can prevent 
its skin from taking the color of the leaf upon which it basks. The 
problem of securing from generation to generation a certain intel- 
lectual attitude or certain spiritual loyalties is merely the problem 
of securing complete solidarity and continuity of traditions in a 
given institutional setting. This means of course that there must 
be a careful elimination of undesirable variations from the type 
desired. Canonization offers an unrivaled instrument for the con- 
trol of such variations and has been utilized with telling effect. 
Abelard, for example, a spiritual genius and one of the most brilliant 
intellects of the Middle Ages, is excluded from the catalogue of the 
saints. He would have provided dangerous “social copy”’ for suc- 
ceeding generations. 

This continuity of tradition, of course, can be purchased only at 
the price of a certain hardening and narrowing of the outlook on 
life. The inevitable result is to encourage spiritual and intellectual 
inbreeding and the persistence of ideals long after they have served 
their day. On the other hand, the institution of canonization is 
based upon a profound insight into the laws of the social process. 
For no type of character and no set of ideals can long survive when 
the social setting that gives them vitality has disappeared. The 
canonized spiritual leader of the past secures through féte and cere- 
monial, through the concrete symbolization of shrine and image, 
through music and ritual, an institutional setting that safeguards 
him against the inevitable revolutions of society. Thus the saints, 
a company of elect and holy individuals, traverse the centuries 
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untarnished by the flight of time or the canker of criticism: because 
hedged about by rite and churchly sanction, and stir even in the 
heart of the modern man enthusiasm for ideals which otherwise 
would seem like the fair vision of a long-vanished age. 

As compared with the red-blooded saint of the Middle Ages the 
saint of Protestantism appears somewhat tenuous and unreal. 
Baxter has given us in his Christian Directory, in pious and repeti- 
tious prolixity, directions extending even to the smallest details for 
the ordering of the saint’s life according to Calvinistic theology. 
But the Puritan saint even as portrayed by the gentle Baxter is 
singularly unattractive. We admire his stern moral strength but 
“he hath no form nor comeliness, and when we see him there is no 
beauty that we should desire him.” The reason is not far to seek. 
For the saint of Calvinistic theology and of Protestantism in general 
is essentially a theological creation. He lives and moves and has 
his being for the most part in a realm of metaphysical values. The 
holiness he enjoys is primarily artificial in character. It is not his 
creation but is the result of a juridical pronouncement of infinite 
justice. His life in the community and the exercise of the civic 
virtues possess no intrinsic value of their own; they belong to the 
things that are “added’’; they merely supplement the tale of 
his predestined moral worth. 

In that great classic of Protestant Christianity, Baxter’s The 
Saint’s Everlasting Rest, we find the “persons for whom the heavenly 
rest remaineth” characterized as follows: 

They are then only a part of lost mankind, whom God hath from eternity 
predestinated to this rest, for the glory of his mercy; whom Christ hath 
redeemed with an absolute intent of saving; whom the Holy Spirit renews by 
the power of his grace, and makes in some sort like himself, stamping his 
image on them, and making them holy as he is holy, and whom he will at 
length crown with glory, honor, and immortality in heaven [Bk. II, chap. v]. 


This conception of the saint, which is still that of orthodox 
Protestantism, differs fundamentally from that of the Middle Ages. 
The saint of Protestantism is a pale theological abstraction, the 
product of three metaphysical ideas, predestination, redemption, 
and sanctification. The mediaeval saint found his raison d’étre in 
moral and spiritual endowments which enabled him to perform a 
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most necessary réle in the community. To be sure Baxter’s Chris- 
tian Directory abounds as we have said in practical directions to the 
saint for the discharge of social duties. His congregation of 
Kidderminster weavers were enjoined to be obedient to authority, 
diligent, honest and thrifty in business. They were even exhorted 
to “become rich for the glory of God,” an injunction which in time 
became entirely superfluous, for it has been pointed out that the 
beginnings of capitalism in England are to be traced to the thrifty 
manufacturing middle class most thoroughly impregnated with the 
Puritan ethic of industry and ascetic simplicity." But it remained 
true that the measure of values for the saint after Baxter’s own 
heart lay not in the community he served but in an eternal and pre- 
destinated moral order untouched by striving human wills. The 
saint was not the product of social needs; he was coined by a 
mysterious and eternal fiat of the divine will. The world of moiling 
and bargaining humanity was merely the dark foil that served to 
bring to light the implications of this remote impounding of the 
moral values of the universe. 

It is evident that Baxter’s conception of the saint depended upon 
the ability of men to vitalize in thought and life the stupendous 
fabric of Calvinistic theology which was the most logical interpre- 
tation of Protestantism. But the decay of this stern theology was 
inevitable. It could not hold its own against the growing values 
of the secular order. There is today no more interesting and at 
the same time melancholy evidence of the spiritual elan of the 
Protestantism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than 
this vast theological framework, once instinct with the breath 
of life, now almost as pulseless and inert as the bones of a 
dinosaur. 

With the inevitable secularization of the moral and spiritual 
values, the Protestant conception of the saint was faced with a 
dilemma which we can state something after this fashion. The 
saint is dependent upon the institutional setting of the church with 
its traditions of thought and worship for the social discipline neces- 
sary to the development of the saintly character. But as the 
church becomes more and more departmental and the center of 


* Levy, Economic Liberalism. 
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gravity for moral and spiritual values is transferred to the com- 
munity the saint himself tends to become departmental, traditional, 
and conventional and ceases to play the réle of moral and spiritual 
leadership characteristic of the saint of the Middle Ages. Here we 
have the explanation of the growing sense of unreality, not to say 
of antipathy, the modern world associates with the saint. There 
is apparently little or no place for him in the modern social order. 
This is unconsciously reflected in the thought of religious leaders 
themselves. “For the rest,’’ writes a representative of liberal 
Protestantism, ‘‘that shining company seems to have retreated into 
the far distance behind the great fissure of the Reformation, and 
not ali the efforts of hagiologists have made them real. They can 
hardly come to us, and our imagination can but feebly penetrate 
to their vanished world, so vast is our divergence from their 
thought, not simply as to this or that doctrine, but in our whole 
attitude, insight, and outlook upon life.’’? 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the idea of the saint, like 
many other traditions of the Middle Ages, has been shipwrecked 
upon the ineradicable individualism of Protestantism. The saint 
lived on, to be sure, enjoying a tenuous, metaphysical existence, 
thanks to John Calvin’s heroic attempt to coerce the realm of 
spiritual values in the strait-jacket of his logic. But a “blood- 
less ballet”’ of theological categories was at best a poor and ineffec- 
tive substitute for the warm, pervasive, and beneficent solidarity 
of mediaeval society. Not theology so much as the type of insti- 
tutional life at Geneva, in Puritan England, Scotland, and New 
England, gave reality to Baxter’s conception of the saint. With 
the triumph of sectarianism, the logical implication of Protestant 
individualism, the very heterogeneousness of the saintly complexion 
destroyed the social significance of the saint. It is no accident that 
we must seek our modern saints, those who most nearly fulfil the 
réle of Anselm or Bernard or Damiani, in men and women that 
for the most part are not identified with institutional Christianity. 
It is our Lincolns, our Florence Nightingales, our Booker T. 
Washingtons, that seem after all to have caught and interpreted 
the universal human values of the age. 

t Joseph Fort Newton, What Have the Saints to Teach Us? p. 17. 
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ORGANIZED LEISURE AS A FACTOR IN 
CONSERVATION 


CAROL ARONOVICI 
Amherst H. Wilder Charity, St. Paul 


The last two decades in the life of the American democracy 
have been subject to the challenge which comes from a highly 
organized system of production, an intensification of the economic 
struggle for the division of the spoils of overproduction, and the 
middle-class aspirations of the working people. The struggle for 
democracy as a philosophic concept of our social order has been 
confused and overwhelmed by a struggle for economic acquisitive- 
ness and independence. 

The war has suddenly challenged the democracy of wealth, and 
it has become the supreme task of the United States to take up this 
challenge for the whole world. The masses are demanding a new 
and clearer definition of the basic principles of the democratic state 
that would be worthy of the sacrifices we are called upon to make 
in this great war, and we are learning day by day that the strength 
of a national democracy rests in its internationalism. 

We have been hurled into a period of hasty and intensive mobi- 
lization and are utilizing the achievement of our inventive genius 
for the development of efficient brute force. All our energy, all 
our patriotism, all our intelligence, are bent on fighting the enemy 
from without. The most radical forms of government action, 
socialistic principles in matters of public ownership of utilities and 
resources, are the order of the day, but they are all the result of 
emergent conditions which must be met even though the present 
order of things is for the moment sacrificed to or regenerated 
through the task of winning the war. Almost every aspect of our 
economic and social life bears a decorum of democracy which was at 
first put on for the occasion, but is fast becoming a reality of our 
national life. The church, the school, the public platform, the 
newspapers, are vieing with each other in propaganda intended to 
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inspire confidence in this democracy and a lasting hatred of the 
Hun, who is described as anti-Christ, anti-democracy, and anti- 
civilization. We hear, however, little about what democracy really 
is and still less about the way we are to perpetuate, intensify, and 
purify democracy at home. 

For the first time in the history of a people a great international 
cataclysm has created the moment for the perfecting of national 
unity on the basis of an ideal of state rather than of social superi- 
orities or inferiorities attendant upon the race struggle. Fidelity 
to dynasty and race are measured in the balance with the social 
destiny of mankind, and the destiny of nations and national re- 
sources are for the first time facing the future with some hope of 
relieving the energies heretofore used in obtaining security from 
without toward increasing worth from within. 

This country is already, at least in part, emancipated from the 
race struggle which has set Europe aflame. Internationalism was 
thrust upon this country by the very nature of its social and political 
organization and its populational make-up. Our present task must 
be to crystallize a political ideal worthy and capable of being upheld 
by people of all races and creeds. 

The next quarter of a century in the history of the United 
States will be a period of readjustment and reconstruction. The 
glories of the war which we are bound to win threaten to become a 
great menace, as they may become the torchbearers of the greatest 
social and political advance in the history of the world. 

The leaders, upon whom rests the main burden of defending 
democracy abroad and maintaining our sense of democracy at home, 
will be called upon to determine the new state. We must guard 
against that rigidity of mind that comes from overabundance of 
pride and achievement. We must prepare the masses for the leader- 
ship that the present crisis will produce, and prepare the leadership 
itself. Let us avoid confusing war efficiency with political efficiency 
and military generalship with democratic leadership." 

I have been asked to talk about community organization for 
conservation and other purposes. May I venture the suggestion 


* The post-bellum days of the Civil War should be a warning against such 
confusion. 
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that we are already organized, perhaps overorganized, for conserva- 
tion in its narrowest conception? We are conserving food, metals, 
building materials, labor; in a word, everything that may be of 
use in winning the war. What we are not conserving are the 
economic and social resources which exist in our midst and which 
in our ante-bellum days would have been no less valuable in pre- 
paring for the war than they are likely to be in the post-bellum days, 
in making the achievements of the war permanent and efficient 
in the perpetuation of democracy. 

All great social movements and philosophies of state must be 
translated into emotionalism if they are to survive, but they must 
first bear the test of science and justice and good sense. Let us 
not emotionalize democracy before we have given it the full measure 
of the test of science and justice and good sense which comes from a 
common understanding of the people affected, and let it be a real 
democracy. 

Idealistic movements fail, not because of their scientific unsound- 
ness, but because of popular ignorance. My plea, therefore, is for 
broad practical education of the masses in matters of democracy, 
a task, to be sure, of almost unsurmountable difficulty, but one that 
can be achieved by community organization for democratic think- 
ing and democratic action. The problem at present is not one of 
securing knowledge, but one of permitting knowledge to flow un- 
tainted by what is false or misleading in our social life. Thomas 
Hobbes realized the dangers of pollution which threaten science 
not only in the popular field, but even in university circles, and 
expressed himself as follows: “‘Seeing that the universities are the 
foundation of civil and moral doctrine, from which the preachers 
and the gentry, drawing such water as they find, use to sprinkle 
the same upon the people, there ought certainly to be great care 
taken to have it pure.” 

An active, intelligent, progressive democratic state depends 
for its existence upon the leisure of its people. In other words, 
civilization begins where leisure as a common privilege begins. 
Democracy ends where leisure as a class privilege begins. I believe 
with Edward Carpenter that “the faster the wheels of production 
are turning the faster they throw off a parasitic leisure class on the 
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one hand and an unemployed, leisure labor class on the other.’ 
Production cannot achieve the high degree of efficiency that 
modern inventions are capable of without an intelligent and 
equitable distribution of leisure that is intended to conserve and 
create. 

In the discussion of the general subject of conservation and 
leisure we have perhaps ventured a little too far afield, but the 
mental processes through which we often reach a practical issue 
may help not only to clarify the vision itself, but to give the issue 
its proper place and perspective in the general scheme of our 
activities, whether they be individual or social. 

Leisure has from the very beginning of civilization played the 
most important part in all social achievement.2, We have no time 
here to go into the history of leisure as an individual asset, as a 
class privilege, or as a social force. Suffice it to say that with the 
development of industrialism, with the destruction of the aesthetic 
creative element in individual production as exemplified by the 
early crafts, and with the introduction of the factory system, 
fatigue gave the first impetus for the demand of leisure as a common 
privilege. At first leisure threatened efficiency, and the leisure 
classes came slowly to realize that unorganized, unled, and uncon- 
trolled leisure threatened rather than helped efficiency. The 
recreation movement was in the nature of a process of sublimation— 
as the psychoanalysts would call it—rather than a process of 
making leisure an asset to democracy or a means of intellectual and 
social self-expression. It was only after the so-called reformers 
and the men with vision, like Ruskin and Toynbee, took up the 
movement for conserving leisure that it became a powerful factor 
in our social thinking and in the leveling downward of the achieve- 
ments of modern civilization. 

The history of organized leisure in this country is associated 
with a few people and a few movements, such as the playground, 
the social settlement, the community theater, and the community 
center. The last, however, is merely the synthesis of the move- 
ments which have preceded it and which under its present impetus 

* Edward Carpenter, Towards Industrial Freedom. 

2 Odin has shown and Ward has reinforced the scientific truth of this principle. 
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should become a democratic social institution instead of a quasi- 
social movement with a philanthropic background. 

I have stated in outline the significance of leisure and its 
possibilities as an asset to democratic thinking and action. I shall 
now attempt to outline the main functions of leisure. It has been 
pointed out that modern production is intimately and inseparably 
related to the problem of avoiding fatigue and the providing of 
recuperative facilities where fatigue cannot be avoided. The 
increase in leisure should therefore be regarded as the first pre- 
requisite of human conservation both socially and industrially. 
It has long been recognized, as Hobhouse says, that “people are not 
fully free in their political and social capacity when they are subject 
to industrial conditions which devitalize them to the extent of 
depriving them of their power to exercise these capabilities.” That 
industrial productivity is also reduced when industry is devitalizing 
and fatiguing hardly needs emphasis. 

I shall not limit my discussion to the utilization of leisure as a 
means of recuperation of one’s productive power, but shall venture 
a bolder classification of the aspects of leisure even at the risk of 
appearing technical or visionary. The classification I venture to 
propose is as follows: 

. Recuperation 

. Recreation 

. Conservation 

. Sublimation 

. Education and culture 

. Aesthetic and emotional leisure 
. Social synergy (Ward) 

I shall now take up each of the aspects of leisure in turn and 
discuss them briefly in relation to democracy, industry, and con- 
servation. 


I, RECUPERATION 


This is perhaps the most essential element in production. Its 
value to the community and to the individual is static, and although 
not anti-social, it is non-social. It relates the individual to his 
industrial task without regard to the fitness of the individual for 
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the task to be performed. We might justly say that it is essentially 
a biological function of leisure. That the communities are slowly 
coming to a realization of the importance of organizing leisure for 
recuperative purposes is shown by our housing-reform movements, 
our free baths, our open spaces, agitations against unnecessary 
noises, summer outings and vacations, etc. The war will teach 
us many a lesson relative — avoidance and control of fatigue 
as well as the best methods o ecuperation many of which we shall 
find applicable to industrial life. 

Recognizing that fatigue tends to decrease the power to work, 
to reduce or destroy the pleasure taken in work, and to interfere 
with the social potentialities during the hours spent away from 
work, the avoidance of fatigue by readjustment of industrial pro- 
cesses and the lengthening of leisure hours becomes a social rather 
than an economic problem. The efficiency expert has done much 
toward reducing fatigue in the interest of production. Organized 
leisure should capitalize this reduction in fatigue in the interest of 


socialization. 
II. RECREATION 


Objections may be raised to a division of leisure that would 
separate recuperation from recreation. Confusion and overlapping 
of service in recreational activities are responsible for the failure to 
differentiate between the two aspects or functions of leisure. It is 
clear, however, that while recuperation is a biological process involv- 
ing mainly a passive condition, recreation is an active mental and 
physical process intended to call into play brain centers and physical 
organs not involved in the daily industrial tasks of the subject. 

In providing recreational facilities as defined for the purpose of 
this paper, the playground, the settlement, the community center, 
the dance hall, as non-commercial agencies, the moving-picture, 
the saloon, the poolroom, the public dance hall, etc., have furnished 
ample, although not necessarily adequate, facilities. 

In what relation the present recreational facilities stand to both 
the needs and the demands of the people as required by their 
physical and mental activities as wage-earners is yet to be ascer- 
tained. The normal activities of industry should be supplemented 
by providing recreational facilities which would balance the physical 
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and mental activities of the individual in a manner that would 
afford the maximum opportunities for recuperation of the organs 
and centers utilized in industrial life and the highest development 
of organs and centers that remain fallow during industrial produc- 
tion. The testing out of our recreational methods in relation to 
industry is still in the realm of speculation and has not reached the 
experimental state. The cantonments and the speeded-up war 
industries should afford a most unusual opportunity for both the 
psychologist and the sociologist, as these will prove of momentous 
importance in the production of war materials and during the 
reconstruction period which must follow this war. 


Ill. CONSERVATION 


We have had much discussion of the problem of human con- 
servation, and the achievement in this direction is not to be dis- 
counted. The point of view, however, of those engaged in the task 
of conserving our human resources has been static rather than 
dynamic. We have failed to realize that the coefficient of pro- 
duction and efficiency in a task performed need not necessarily be 
the coefficient of individual efficiency in the performance of a task 
which the individual is most capable of performing. The con- 
servation of human resources has been centered upon the productive 
agents in their relation to a given task already being performed 
without seeking to ascertain the potential capabilities of the 
individual in new tasks. 

The providing of facilities for discovering and capitalizing the 
aptitude of individuals which would afford opportunities for finding 
the most productive and individually the most suitable type of 
employment has been neglected. Through intimate contact with 
individual aptitudes and a knowledge of the individual problems of 
workers a few instances of conservation of a positive character can 
be called to mind by almost any experienced social worker. That 
careful organization for the conservation of individual potentialities 
coupled with a system of vocational analysis and guidance can be 
secured through proper utilization of leisure and adequate facilities 
for the use of such leisure is clear. Whether the playground, the 
community center, or some new agency should be intrusted with 
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this task it is not my intention to forecast. There is, however, a 
field of service here which claims attention, a field that is both 
industrially and socially in the nature of conservation. As soon as 
we give it recognition we shall have no difficulty in devising the 
machinery for its accomplishment. 

Two or three years ago Mr. John Collier and some of his asso- 
ciates in community-center work conceived the idea that health 
work should be made part of the activities of the community center. 
A successful clinical experiment along this line was carried out on a 
co-operative basis, but the objections raised by the medical profes- 
sion against interference with present individualistic methods of 
practicing medicine threaten to delay the further development of 
this movement. That the development of adequate leisure-time 
activities and the proper placing of labor in industries are matters 
that require medical as well as social analysis cannot be denied. 
Whether leisure-time agencies should be concerned at this moment 
with the adequate and democratic distribution of medical care and 
prophylaxis is still open to some discussion. That the problem of 
health is a problem of conservation we all agree. Whether we are 
still willing to trust to the charitable clinic and the individualistic 
methods of medical practice to meet the problem must soon be 
decided. If Havelock Ellis reads the signs of the times correctly, 
the nationalization of medicine is in process of becoming an accom- 
plished fact. Are we justified in trying to accelerate it? What- 
ever our opinion regarding the administration of medical service, 
health is essentially a leisure-time problem. 

Industry is essentially individualistic and competitive; leisure 
is essentially social and co-operative. The fostering of the co- 
operative spirit which is necessary in all effective social organization 
has frequently found its best medium in the economic co-operative 
movements of both producers and consumers. This movement 
has passed the experimental stage and is assuming proportions which 
are sufficiently impressive to become part of the general activities 
of the agencies dealing with the organization of leisure time. That 
a considerable part of the economic problem of the wage-earners 
can be attributed to bad financial management and inefficient 
selection of commodities, both as to price and utility, is well known 
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to every social worker. In what way the consumers’ co-operative 
movement may be made to serve as an educational factor in the 
more intelligent selection of commodities has been amply demon- 
strated. The leisure-time agencies may be used as a medium for 
furthering this movement, as a means both of increasing the 
purchasing power of wages and of intensifying the co-operative 
instincts of the people. As Beatrice Potter says: 

Exactly, the same qualities ef public-spirited energy, capacity for com- 
promise, dogged persistence and self-subordination, together with shrewd 
intelligence in choice of officials, watchfulness and generosity towards serv- 
ants—precisely the same intellectual and moral gifts are needed in the mem- 
bers of the successful store as in the citizens of a well ordered and enterprising 
municipality. 


That co-operation for the mere increase of the purchasing power of 
wages is conservational in the highest degree has been proved in 
England, France, Germany, Holland, and Denmark, and more 
recently in the United States." 


IV. SUBLIMATION 


Psychoanalysis is a comparatively new science, but psycho- 
analytic methods have been in use in organized leisure-time service 
ever since its inception. Sublimation, or the substitution of one 
activity for another to satisfy certain fundamental instincts, was in 
truth the dynamic force which produced the recreational movement 
in this country. From the opening up of Mulberry Bend in New 
York to the most recent and up-to-date community center recrea- 
tion has been directed largely toward the substitutions of the 
commercialized, undesirable leisure-time activities by higher types 
of activities, whether these be in the nature of physical exercises or 
of intellectual and emotional expression. 

To what extent the studies of criminality, vice, and other 
degenerative and anti-social leisure-time activities have found 
substitutes in the new movement for the organization of leisure 
would be difficult to state. There is, however, a new field of 
scientific inquiry which the psychoanalyst may undertake with a 
view to developing new and less ill-adjusted leisure-time activities 


* Harris, Co-operation the Hope of the Consumer. 
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en masse that would open the way toward more adequate service 
in the prevention of vice and crime than we have been able to 
render with our present cruder knowledge and less scientific 
methods. That the development of psychoanalysis as an auxiliary 
science of leisure-time activities would be an element of conserva- 
tion of no mean importance is apparent, but whether the effort 
required to bring this about should be made at this time must be 
determined by those closely associated with the recreational move- 
ment, and by the scientists who know what is available by way 
of scientific data bearing on this subject and what is yet to be 
learned and made applicable to the practical problems of leisure 
time. 
V. EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

Education.—The German philosopher Mock said that the 
human brain is an organ of adaptation and not cogitation. While 
we may be averse to recognizing the truth of such a thought, our 
political life, the attitude of the ruling classes, and the scantiness 
of generai educational facilities for the adult classes would seem 
to justify Mock’s contention. That our ordinary industrial life 
often renders clear thinking and accurate knowledge impossible 
of attainment we are all aware. But even if we recognize Hobbe’s 
dictum as to the inertia of the human mind, we must not forget the 
other dictum by the same thinker, namely, that the monopoly of ideas 
in one group is detrimental to the other. 

That the human mind is often inert must be admitted, but 
inactive minds are more likely to intensify than to reduce this 
inertia. Lack of continued education makes for a rigidity of mind 
that is akin to the physical rigidity attendant upon sedentary 
occupations and senility. Society is ruled by certain fundamental 
ideas most in harmony with the interests of the ruling classes. If 
democracy is to be a reality, if the people are to determine their own 
social and political destiny, they should be the masters of these funda- 
mental ideas, or “force thoughts,”’ as Fouillée calls them. ‘That it is 
utopian to think of all the people as of sufficient intelligence and 
education to be intrusted with the destiny of the state is conceded, 
but progress toward such a democracy is only hampered by failure 
to recognize at least the remote possibility of such a state of affairs. 
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The obvious reason why continuous education of the masses 
is needed may be stated briefly as follows: 

1. To maintain a normal store of information necessary in the 
constant adjustment to daily life and problems.—The complexities 
of intensive social life require constant adjustments and readjust- 
m nts to the demands of one’s own physical existence, protection 
against dangerous environmental conditions, changes in standards 
of living, new means of conservations of life and energy, etc. These 
alone are sufficient for the building up of a popular educational 
system for which community organization of the most effective and 
far-reaching type is needed. The dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the mean daily problems in the life of the people is 
an undertaking worthy of the best of our educators. That the 
present rate of progress is too rapid to depend upon the primary 
and secondary schools for its effective spread among the people 
must be conceded. The leveling downward of the daily achieve- 
ments in the direction of improved living is a leisure-time problem 
of educational character affecting the adult population. The 
settlements, the community center, the school center, the popular 
lecture, the daily press, are adequate agencies for this work. The 
shaping of their policies as a means of developing methods for the 
teaching of efficient living in harmony with our daily progress is 
still in process of development and adjustment. 

2. To correct erroneous ideas acquired in so-called official educa- 
tion.—The problems of correcting educational errors, as many of 
us have often found, is perhaps more difficult than the acquisition 
of new knowledge. The retentive powers of the human mind in 
matters of principles of life and conduct are greater than the 
assimilative powers that must be brought into play in the dissemi- 
nation of new ideas. 

3. The sifting of ideas necessary in the protection of the masses 
against class education and class control.—Those who can look back 
upon the political careers of many of our cities, say New York or 
Philadelphia, particularly the last elections in these two cities, will 
realize that discrimination in matters of political ideas and ideals 
is not to be expected of the public. The average voter is devoid 
of idealism and is incapable of discrimination between a practical 
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governmental concept and manifestations, either social or economic. 
Organized leisure for the development of the powers of discrimination 
and selections of ideas and principles to be applied to our political and 
social life may well begin in the field of politics by the abolition of class 
reform in favor of popular and continuous political education in the 
masses. 

4. Adjustment to changes in the political and social order.— 
Much social legislation has been secured by reformers in the last 
two decades. The records of our legislative sessions sound like 
utopian dreams inflicted upon a wholly practical and unworthy 
human race. Many of our social reformers are at work today upon 
legislative schemes intended to make this country a better and 
safer place to live in. Should we dare stop, however, to measure 
the practical achievements that have resulted from this mass of 
humanitarian legislation we would find ourselves face to face with 
the problem of popularizing popular legislation. The difficulty has 
been that most of the demands for social legislation have come from 
the expert, and the masses have been neglected as a factor in securing 
the legislation in which they should have been first to give expression 
to their needs and the first to benefit by them. The whole principle of 
popular government has been endangered, and social work has assumed 
the prerogative of a popular movement. 

Were the masses organized for a better understanding of their 
own needs and a more active co-operation in the securing of legisla- 
tion and other facilities for meeting these needs, social reform would 
become an active, continuous, vitalized, practical, and popular 
manifestation of the life of the people. We have been legislating 
downward. Only through proper education in matters of social 
reform shall we reach a point where legislation shall emanate from 
the people and shall become part of the life of the people. 

5. The progress of science and the progress of society.—Social 
workers are often impatient of their directing boards because of the 
apparent and sometimes actual shortsightedness in matters of 
social service. Antiquated and anti-social methods frequently 
prevail in the field of social work, where social science has reached 
a stage of positive knowledge which shows the futility and waste- 
fulness of the methods in vogue. What is true of social service is 
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true of other fields of human endeavor, especially where the element 
of competition is eliminated or minimized. In the fields of 
medicine, law, engineering, sanitation, etc., the public seldom 
receives the full measure of service and protection produced by the 
development of the arts and sciences back of the above-named 
professions. There seems to be a wide gap between scientific 
achievement and the practical application of this achievement for 
common service. This is due to the lack of sufficient education 
of the masses to make them aware of these achievements and to 
assist in socializing them. That the failure of popular education 
in this direction is retarding social progress is plainly to be seen. 
The problem of popular education, therefore, is the development of 
machinery for the spread of the most advanced practical knowledge 
untainted by class or partisan interests and in harmony with the 
most pressing needs for the individual and social development of the 
people. 

Culture.—We have heard so much about German Kultur within 
the last four years that one is fearful of using the word culture lest 
it be confused with Kultur. To avoid confusion I venture, there- 
fore, to draw the distinction between ‘‘ Kultur’ as meaning social 
achievement in science, art, and industry, and culture, which is moral 
and spiritual development of the people in the attainment of which 
achievements in the arts, sciences, and industry are an essential part. 
The elements of culture are to be found in leisure, and until recently 
the leisure class alone claimed the privilege of culture. However 
that may be, modern education among the masses must guard 
against developing an educational system that would be akin to that 
soulless product of the German social order known as Kultur. 
Without the spiritual side science and art and even literature are 
devoid of that joy of mental power that makes educational acquisitive- 
ness an end instead of a means to an end. 

Darwin realized the danger of mental acquisitiveness and one- 
sided development when he complained that his mind had become 
a machine for extracting general laws, but that his faculties had been 
atrophied, which meant a loss of joy. How difficult it would be to 
give cultural value to our educational system and in particular to 
popular education can readily be seen. What is not so clear is 
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what methods and what kinds of popular education should be devel- 
oped in order to give the masses a true perception of the spiritual 
value of education. True culture can be attained by the develop- 
ment of an educational system which tends to develop personality 
and to harmonize personal efforts with the needs and aspirations of 
all the people. Only when education ceases to be a class privilege 
and is established as a free, permanent, continuous, common right 
of all the people shall we be able to attain that higher sphere of 
social relationship that comes from the spiritualizing of knowledge 


or folk-culture. 


VII. AESTHETIC AND EMOTIONAL LEISURE 


One of the most inspiring aspects of anti-German feeling in this 
war is the great cry that has been raised against the destruction of 
works of art such as the Louvain and Rheims cathedrals and the 
beautiful public buildings in the Belgian cities. It seems almost 
as if the destruction of the treasures of human achievements in the 
field of art had been more mercilessly condemned as barbarous than 
the rape of Belgium as a state and the destruction of millions of 
human lives. 

The aesthetic development of a people is crystallized in its arts. 
That the character and development of art forms are dependent 
not alone upon the innate power of achievement of the talent and 
genius in our midst, but upon the concept of art prevalent among the 
people, is conceded by everyone. Art cannot reach its highest 
forms unless it has the backing and understanding of a high aesthetic 
development of the people. The arts of Greece and Rome were the 
creation, not alone of Greek and Roman artists, but of an art- 
patron class which gave art its social and economic support. 

In a democracy art can be removed from the sphere of class 
privileges and made a part of the life of the people. The forms 
that democratic art is to take will depend upon the freedom with 
which we afford opportunities for artistic creation and art enjoy- 
ment for all the people. I was told by an artist that the Aquarium 
in New York is attended yearly by three times as many people as 
the Metropolitan Museum of that city. One is prompted to ask 
whether our educational system, our press, our government agencies, 
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and the art groups themselves have not been so contemptuous of 
popular art education as to defeat the end of art in this country. 
One needs only to glance at our public monuments, public buildings, 
and our almost barbarous neglect of natural resources for creative 
landscape art to realize that so far democracy has not included 
among its achievements a democratic art. We need to popularize 
the wealth of art treasures at least in the degree in which the “fish 
circus” of New York is popularized, and this can be done only by 
community organization intended to meet this need. We shall 
never have a strong democratic art without first making art popular 
with democracy. 

But aside from the popular passive enjoyment of art we must 
endeavor to develop the creative faculties of our people through 
the dance, the pageant, the festival, the mask, the choral society, 
the amateur theater, etc. A few leaders in this field have already 
laid the foundation of a great folk-art movement. The foreign 
elements in this country are freely offering their contribution toward 
this folk art, and the traditions of the United States afford no mean 
resources for the renascence of neglected art forms created by the 
people as an expression of their creative powers. We need only 
organize to develop these heterogeneous masses of folk arts into 
a synthetic whole of American folk art which will bear the marks 
of a united people born of an international melting-pot. 

The church is another element in the emotional sphere of leisure 
that needs not so much the force of organization as correlation 
with the needs of the community and its people. It is rather dis- 
heartening to watch the division of labor between organized politics 
and the organized church. One seems to arrogate to itself the 
guardianship of vice and degradation, the other the guardianship 
of virtue and spirituality. Between the two we find the vast 
majority of the people contentiously indifferent toward both. 
The church seems to have become divided on issues of creed, but 
has not become integrated and organized as the most potent and 
theoretically the most spiritual factor in the socialization of the 
world. That this point of view is now permeating the churches is 
evident from the many interchurch movements started in recent 
years, but that much of the activities of these movements has been 
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directed toward specific, flagrant evils in conflict with personal 
morality rather than social justice we are all aware. The task of 
socializing the church needs only the leadership that intensive 
community organization will produce. This will never be attained 
as long as the interests of the churches are not identified with the 
needs of the people as a whole, as long as the contact of the people 
with the church is confined to the safeguarding of the principles of 
intimate personal morality rather than the emotionalizing of broad 
social ideals in harmony with the potential social achievement of 
the present day. 


VII. SOCIAL SYNERGY 


There is in every department of nature, including the social 
order, a law which conserves, creates, and constructs. The rate of 
social conservation, creation, and construction depends upon the 
use of the social achievement of the past in its relation to the 
conditions which developed in favor of these three elements of 
the law of synergy, as Professor Ward calls it. 

The organization of leisure, the conditions which are developed, 
consciously or unconsciously, in the social order for the most 
intensive development of social synergy, in the sense of conserving 
achievements already attained, creating new forms of achievement, 
and utilizing these achievements in the improvement of the present 
social order will control the rate of democratization of the people. 
The social reconstruction of America must depend upon the creative 
and constructive social faculties of the people. Leisure and its 
use in social synergy will determine the rate of democratic progress 
that we shall attain. 

Trench warfare is breaking up class lines, it is bringing new 
inspiration to the struggle for ideals of freedom and equality, it is 
creating a new religion of social justice. The peaceful communities 
at home should join in the struggle and organize to prepare a social 
state for which the man in the trenches shall never be ashamed to 
have fought. By the way we use our leisure will the destiny of 
democracy be determined. 
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TRAINING A SOCIALIZED RURAL LEADERSHIP 


THOMAS J. SMART 
School of Education, State Agricultural College 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Until the present time the training of elementary teachers of 
rural schools has been placed on a temporary basis only. The 
time has now come when some plan for permanent organization of 
this training should be formulated and adopted. The purpose of 
this article is to present a tentative outline of such a scheme. The 
discussion is restricted to conditions prevailing in Minnesota, with 
which the writer is most familiar. 

Scope of discussion.—The article includes: 

I. A brief survey of the present status of training elementary 
teachers for rural schools in Minnesota. 

Il. Types of training demanded by the present needs of the 
rural schools of the state. 

III. A tentative outline of an organization providing these 
types of training. 

Principles underlying discussion.—The discussion is based on 
three principles: 

1. The place of birth and the surroundings of early youth are 
beyond the control of the child, therefore these conditions should deprive 
no child of an opportunity to participate to the fullest extent of his 
capacity and ability in the minimum essentials of an elementary educa- 
tion adapted to his needs and capacity, fitted to the best interests of 
society, and provided at public expense. Professor John Dewey 
stated the ideal toward which we should strive most impressively 
when he wrote,’ “‘What the best and wisest parent wants for his 
own child, that must the community want for all of its children. 
Any other ideal for our schools is narrow and unlovely; acted 
upon, it destroys our democracy.” In the statement of the financial 
needs of his school system, one of the leading city superintendents 

* John Dewey, School and Society, p. 19. 
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of the country recently gave concrete application to this principle 
when he said, “‘In short, how deeply do the people of Minneapolis 
desire that every child and youth in the city be provided with 
educational opportunities equal to those provided at public expense 
for any child or youth in the city.”* Minnesota has recognized the 
justice of this principle, and at the close of the school year 1915-16 
paid out from the state treasury approximately two million dollars 
in an effort more equally to distribute the educational opportunities 
within the state.’ 

2. If the boys and girls in the country are to be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in an elementary education equal to that provided 
at public expense for the children in the cities, then the elementary 
schools in the country should be provided with just as well-trained 
teachers as the elementary schools in the city. It is quite generally 
recognized that such is not the case. The teacher-training depart- 
ments in the high schools and the county training schools supply 
the rural school with the majority of its trained teachers. These 
are conceded to be short cuts to the teaching profession, and more 
or less makeshifts. Few graduates of a course in a normal school 
requiring two years beyond the completion of standard high school 
enter the rural schools. The teachers in the rural schools who have 
had training in a normal school consist largely of those who have had 
but one year of training beyond the high school in the course for 
teachers in city school systems, and those who have completed a 
special course for rural teachers which is less rigid than the one 
required of the teachers in the city. Many rural teachers have 
but barely met the minimum requirements for professional training 
prescribed by state legislation; others are only eighth-grade 
graduates with the most meager professional training; and many 
are without either professional training or experience. 

Recent studies verify the prevalence of these conditions. The 
Report of the United States Commissioner of Education says, “The 
most careful estimates that can be made indicate that one-third 


t Frank E. Spaulding, The Price of Progress, p. vi. 


* The sum of $2,594,909 was demanded, but the inadequacy of legislative appro- 
priations left a deficit of $654,000. See Nineteenth Biennial Report of State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 
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of the teachers, 122,000, have little or no professional preparation 
for their duties.”* The Maryland Survey reports, “Over 75 per 
cent of the elementary teachers outside of the city of Baltimore 
when judged most liberally, have had less than a standard pro- 
fessional training.’”? In Wisconsin during 1913-14 there were 
5,528 grade and kindergarten teachers employed in the schools, 
not including rural teachers. Of these, 3,238, or almost 60 per 
cent, were graduates of normal schools. The same year there 
were 6,639 teachers employed in the rural schools. Of this group, 
only 414, or slightly over 6 per cent, were normal-school graduates, 
and 192 of these had completed special courses for rural teachers 
which are not of as high standard as those required of elemen- 
tary teachers in town and city schools. If democracy of educa- 
tional opportunities is to be afforded country children in the 
elementary school, the need of a rural teaching force with a train- 
ing equal to that of other elementary teachers needs no further 
argument. 

3. If the rural school is to be provided with as well-trained teachers 
as are the city schools, then courses for elementary teachers in rural 
schools of the same standard as those offered to elementary teachers in 
city schools must be established. Such courses are not common at 
the present time. The normal schools have been severely taxed 
to supply the demand of the city schools for trained teachers. 
Three teacher-training institutions—the First District Normal 
School at Kirksville, Missouri; the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity at Normal, Illinois; and the Iowa State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa—have made special efforts to meet the rural 
needs. These three institutions have been and are recognized 
as leaders in this field. In each of these institutions the completion 
of a course in a standard high school has been made an entrance 
requirement to those preparing for positions in town and city 
schools, but students with one and two years of high-school training 


* Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, I (1915), 96. 
* Public Education in Maryland, p. 73. See in greater detail on p. 60. 


3 The figures on which these percentages are based are taken from “Conditions 
and Needs of Wisconsin’s Normal Schools,’’ Report of Co-operative Survey (A. N. 
Farmer, Director), pp. 564¢ and 574-75. 
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and even with only eighth-grade preparation are freely admitted 
to the courses for rural teachers." 

The recent and vigorous attacks that have been made on rural 
problems have suddenly precipitated this new task on institutions 
already overworked. The rapid increase of educational expendi- 
tures for well-established teacher-training activities has made it 
difficult to obtain sufficient funds with which to organize new 
projects in a thorough manner. The movement has been besieged 
by all the difficulties confronting the organization of a new type 
of training. A supply of trained leaders familiar with the problems 
of rural education has not been available to fill teaching and 
administrative positions opened up by these new responsibilities. 
These positions have been filled either by persons trained in other 
fields or by those who have through long years of experience in the 
country schools reached a higher degree of efficiency than their 
less alert and more amateur fellow-workers. ‘The former course 
has often resulted in an attempt to fit methods effective in other 
fields to the new conditions at the expense of differences inherent 
in the new situation. The immediacy of administrative problems 
has often superseded the need for fundamental adjustments. In 
the latter case a rich experience has often been secured at the cost 
of academic and professional training. The fact that one has out- 
distanced his peers through the method of trial and error and has 
come to be considered a superior teacher is not an adequate guaranty 
that he is able to transmit a proper training to the uninitiated. 
‘These leaders have put up a heroic fight to meet the needs of the 
new field, to overcome the lack of academic training, and to meet 
the demands for professional insight. Much progress has been 
made.? However, in general they have not succeeded in giving 
courses in rural education the same amount of respect that is 
enjoyed by those offered in preparation for teaching positions in 
city schools. 

* See First District Normal School Bulletin, Kirksville, Missouri, 1915; the Normal 


School Quarterly, Normal, Illinois, 1915; and Bulletin Iowa State Teachers College, 
Vol. XV, No. 3, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 1915. 


2 See Ernest Burnham, “‘A Decade of Progress in the Training of Rural Teach- 
ers, National Education Association Proceedings (1915), pp. 801-7. 
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A normal-school president recently expressed the situation 
very concretely. On being asked in October how many teachers 
his institution would send into the rural schools in the coming year, 
he replied that it was too early to make a reliable estimate, because 
many of the students would not ‘“‘confess such intentions’’ until the 
very last part of the year. A progressive county superintendent 
puts the matter just as squarely. His opinion was asked as to the 
comparative efficiency of the teacher-training departments in the 
high schools and the normal schools in supplying teachers for his 
rural schools. This superintendent has worked out an effective 
system of supervision. He has seven assistants working under 
him. His response was that if he went to the training depart- 
ments he would find all kinds of abilities to select from; but if he 
went to the normal schools he would be put off until late in the 
season and then have his selection restricted to two classes of 
students: the one class desiring only temporary employment until 
sufficient funds might be accumulated to complete the regular 
normal-school course for elementary teachers of town and city 
schools; the other class consisting of those who had graduated from 
this course for teachers of city schools, but failed to secure a position 
in a city system. This county superintendent has exceptional 
inducements to offer to rural teachers. A teacher is started at a 
tempting salary determined by her training and experience; in 
many cases she is provided with a furnished home in which she 
may live with comfort and at a nominal expense; and his scheme 
for rating teachers makes it possible for her to draw a salary of 
$99.50 at the end of a six-year term of service. 

As a result of these honest, but hampered and more or less crude, 
attempts to meet the needs of rural teachers, a social stigma has 
been cast over courses in rural education. It is difficult to enlist 
in them students of the most promising abilities, of adequate 
training, and with red blood. Citizens of a democracy strive for 
the best. It is difficult to sell them “shoddy goods,” especially if 
they are labeled and stamped as such. Nevertheless the solution 
of many rural problems depends on the efforts of well-prepared 
teachers of strong potential ability and alert to the vital needs of 
the field. There is nothing mystical about these problems; their 
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solutions are not brought about through the incantations of 
magicians; short and cheap methods avail little as permanent 
remedies; but the same careful, tedious, and painstaking efforts 
of skilled workers are demanded as are obligatory in other fields of 
educational progress. In this case the price of democracy of 
educational opportunities in the elementary schools of country and 
city is that courses of preparation be provided for prospective 
teachers which will challenge an equal degree of respect from them. 


I. BRIEF SURVEY OF THE PRESENT STATUS OF TRAINING RURAL 
TEACHERS IN MINNESOTA 


The several attempts which have been made in recent years to 
train rural teachers are to be commended and denote much progress. 
However, even in this state, where the State Department of Educa- 
tion has ever been in the vanguard of the movement; where the 
legislature has been most liberal in subsidizing the work from 
the state treasury; where the university through its College of 
' Agriculture has done its share; where the normal schools have par- 
ticipated to some extent; and where the instructors in the teacher- 
training departments of the high schools, the state high-school 
inspectors, and the city and county superintendents have labored 
shoulder to shoulder for the advancement of the cause—even under 
these most favorable conditions the most optimistic supporters of 
the movement must confess that the training of these teachers is in 
an unsettled stage. 

The majority of trained teachers entering the rural schools 
are graduates from the teacher-training departments in the high 
schools. There were 1,129 of these graduates in 1914, 1,318 
recommended for certification in 1915, and 1,559 certificates 
granted in 1916." 

Of the five normal schools in the state two have organized 
departments of rural education. In the past these departments 
have offered only a one-year course. In one school only high- 
school graduates have been permitted to enter; in the other, stu- 
dents with less preparation have been admitted; and within the 


* See twenty-second and twenty-third Annual Reports of the State High-School 
Inspector. 
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past year these two schools have organized a two-year course 
based on the completion of a standardized high-school course for 
prospective rural teachers. Only a few students are pursuing the 
second year of this course. All students expecting to teach in the 
rural schools are enrolled in the rural departments. This includes 
those who plan to teach in the country schools while earning the 
amount necessary to complete the course required of elementary 
teachers in the town and city schools." 

The only differentiation from the regular course offered to those 
planning for city school positions made in these two-year courses 
for rural teachers is that one-quarter of the time be spent in the 
special field of rural education. Elementary agriculture, home 
economics for rural teachers, rural methods, rural sociology, and 
rural practice teaching constitute this specialized work. There 
is no differentiation made in the common branches which these 
teachers must teach in the rural schools, but the prospective rural 
and city teachers pursue these courses in the same classes.” 

In the other three normal schools no special efforts are made 
to encourage students to enter the rural schools. A course in 
rural-school management is provided for those who plan to teach 
in the country schools. No arrangements have been made to 
afford practice-teaching facilities under rural conditions. 

The training of rural teachers is still a matter in which a num- 
ber of teacher-training agencies are free to meddle. The work 
remains narrow in its scope and temporary in its character. It is 
still struggling to attain some degree of respectability. The funda- 
mental problem confronting rural education in the state today is 
that of securing some adequate and permanent means of training 
the elementary teachers of rural schools. Some existing type of 
institution must be designated to take up this work, or a new one 


t “Students who wish to do so may take a first-grade certificate at the end of their 
Junior year and go out to teach temporarily. They are required to take as their 
Junior work the first year of the rural-school course, including a unit and a half of 
practice teaching Students who complete the Junior rural-education year are 
credited with one full year toward the regular advanced diploma, so that if they wish 
later to change their field it will cause no loss of time to do so.” —Winona State Normai 
School Bulletin (1916), p. 34. 

* Ibid. 
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created to perform this special service. Until the state has made 
such a provision, the growth and development of rural education 
will be precarious and uncertain. 

New teacher-training institutions are expensive. They are 
extravagantly dispersive and wasteful of both finances and energy. 
Overhead and administrative expenses are materially increased; 
buildings, equipment, and teaching forces are duplicated; and the 
upkeep costs are greatly increased. In a constantly widening and 
expanding school system new demands are continually made on 
teacher-training institutions. If these agencies prove flexible enough 
to meet the new needs through necessary readaptations, much 
progress is made. Existing organizations provide a ready mechan- 
ism for the immediate discharge of new activities; they are acceler- 
ated by the new responses; and society is given maximum returns 
for minimum expenditures. Separate teacher-training institutions 
are open to danger of dissipating energy through needless compe- 
tition caused by artificial lines of segregation. 

The normal schools of the state are confining themselves to the 
field of the elementary school.t Since the training of elementary 
teachers of rural schools is an adaptation of their present activities 
to the needs of many communities in the state, it seems logical that 
they should assume the responsibilities of adequately and perma- 
nently developing the necessary organization and technique for 
this training. Through these organized institutions vitally engaged 
in the solution of related problems this service should be rendered 
most adequately, efficiently, and economically. 


II. TYPES OF TRAINING DEMANDED BY NEEDS OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


The present rural situation justifies the normal schools in mak- 
ing provision for three types of training: (1) preparation of teachers 
for one-room rural schools, (2) preparation of elementary teachers 
for consolidated schools, and (3) preparation of supervisors for 
rural schools. 

1. Preparation of teachers for one-room rural schools.—A part 
of the pioneer work in this field has been performed by the system 
of training which has developed in the teacher-training depart- 

* See President Maxwell’s Report of Winona State Normal School (1910-12), p. 105. 
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ments of the high schools. By an act of the legislature in 1903 
these departments were given official recognition by the state. 
Previous to the act a few departments had been supported through 
the initiative of local school systems. The movement grew slowly. 
In 1907-8 there were only 10 departments; in 1909-10 there were 
27; a period of rapid growth followed, for 81 were reported in 1911- 
12; in 1913-14 the number had increased to 106;' and in 1915-16 
the number reached 129.? 

The curriculum of these training departments is overcrowded 
with subject-matter. Courses are given in pedagogy, rural-school 
management, and country life. Instruction in the common 
branches based on the Minnesota state course of study is required. 
Industrial work (including primary handwork, agriculture and 
nature-study, cooking and sewing, manual training, drawing, and 
music’) is provided in each department. At the beginning of the 
year three weeks of observation work are required of each student. 
This is followed by practice teaching, of which from forty to sixty 
minutes of actual practice teaching per day throughout the rest 
of the year is required of each student. Each student receives at 
least two weeks of practice teaching in a rural school. The organi- 
zation of a spring primary class is recommended in order that each 
student may receive actual practice with beginners. At least 
one day each month is given to the instructor in the department to 
visit rural schools. Only one year is given to the course.‘ 

Under the present plan of organization these departments are 
rapidly reaching their limitations. In the greater number of them 
the work in agriculture, cooking and sewing, and manual training 
is offered by the special instructors of these subjects in the high 
school. All other instruction is given by the instructor in the 
training department. The average enrolment of the department 
is thirteen.s This training instructor must direct the observation 

* Benjamin F. Pittinger, Rural Teachers’ Training Departments in Minnesota 
High Schools, 1914. 

2 See twenty-second and twenty-third Annual Reports of the State High-School 
Inspector. 

3 State High-School Board Rules, 1914. 

4 State High-School Board Rules, 1915. 

5 See twenty-third Annual Report of the State High-School Inspector. 
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work. In 1915-16 forty-one of the departments aided in the sup- 
port of rural schools used for purposes of observation and demon- 
stration. These must be supervised. Practice-teaching facilities 
are provided in the local school system; spring primary classes are 
organized in many departments; and affiliations are made with a 
number of rural schools providing for rural practice teaching. 
If these activities are to prove efficient they must be most care- 
fully supervised. The extension activities of the departments 
draw heavily on the time of the training instructor. 

The State Department of Education has had the insight to place 
these teacher-training departments under most capable supervision; 
the instructors are women with initiative and professional spirit 
of an exceptionally high order; the city superintendents have 
given the departments most careful guidance; and the county 
superintendents have stood as a unit in consistently urging that the 
work be adapted to the needs of rural teachers. The entrance 
requirements to the departments have been gradually raised 
until only graduates of accredited high schools are admitted. 
The course is crowded with subject-matter, and pressure is being 
exerted to extend it through two years. The courses should be 
extended and intensified. The practice-teaching facilities should 
be extended and placed under competent supervision. In 1915-16 
five of the departments had responded to the need for expansion 
and were employing two teachers.? It is impossible for the 120 
high schools of the state maintaining departments to assume 
separately the responsibilities demanded by the movement for 
growth. 

This work can be done much more advantageously by the normal 
schools. They possess the advantage of being able to place each 
subject in charge of a specialist. The practice teaching can be 
better organized and more closely supervised. In many other 
ways they possess such great advantages over other teacher-training 
agencies for performing this service as to enable them to demon- 

t Twenty-third Annual Report of the State High-School Inspector. During the 


summer of 1916, 80 per cent of the instructors in the teacher-training departments 
either taught in, or attended, summer schools. 


2 Ibid. 
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strate their superior fitness with comparative ease. The normal 
schools are facing a most auspicious opportunity. The time for 
organizing this training on a more comprehensive and permanent 
basis has arrived. Their success depends very much on the care, 
zeal, and vision with which they enter the work. If either financing 
or vision is inadequate when the plan for training is adopted, it 
will fail to equal or surpass the standards set by the most successful 
among the teacher-training departments in the high schools. 
Such a catastrophe would result in disaster, for with superior ad- 
vantages the normal schools must even raise these high standards. 

2. Preparation of elementary teachers for consolidated schools.— 
Many times special teachers for these schools have been promised, 
but no provision has been made for their training. This responsi- 
bility has been placed on no one teacher-training agency, but has 
been intrusted to chance pure and simple. Patrons of rural 
schools have been assured that the consolidated system will pro- 
vide them with a school adapted to their special needs. The 
potential advantages which the larger district unit provides for 
increased educational opportunities have been presented with 
much vigor. These communities have been inspired with a desire 
to make progress; they have assumed that the needs so glibly 
pointed out could be met; few have taken the precaution to hesi- 
tate and investigate; and immediate preparation should be made 
for a day when these matters shall be checked up. The type of 
training needed by these teachers differs in many respects from 
that demanded either by the teacher of a one-room rural school 
or by the teacher of the grades in a city school system. A new 
school has been pledged based on the assumption that teacher- 
training institutions would rally to meet the need and produce a 
new type of teacher. 

To be sure, the principals of these consolidated schools have 
been required to offer work in manual training and technical 
agriculture among their many activities; but the rank and file of 
elementary teachers who have the actual charge of the children for a 
much longer time and who bear a much more intimate relationship 
to them have not been offered a training that will enable them to 
interpret the common branches from the rural point of view. 
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Under such conditions the instruction is likely to lack motivation; 
the school exercises in which the children participate become 
artificial because their past experiences have not been considered 
in the presentation of the school work; and there is a danger lest 
these consolidated schools be as formal as, and no more vitally 
concerned with, life-activities of the rural people than were their 
predecessors. 

The rural people, under the encouragement of liberal state aid, 
are rapidly pledging themselves for better rural schools; in 1914-15 
there were go consolidated schools; in 1915-16 the number had 
increased to 140; and in 1916-17 there were 217 such schools 
reported.* Strong emphasis has been placed on the organization 
of the administrative phases of these schools, but little effort has 
been expended to improve fundamentally the type of instruction 
in the elementary-school subjects offered in them. It is now up 
to the teacher-training agencies to redeem the pledge which has 
been given these communities for a new school. The one hope of 
making good lies in the training of a new type of teacher. Since 
the training of these teachers is but an adaptation of the present 
work of the normal schools to the needs of many communities in 
the state, it seems reasonable that they should assume the responsi- 
bilities involved in organizing and carrying out such a scheme of 
training. No other teacher-training institutions are so well pre- 
pared to perform this much-needed service. 

3. Preparation of supervisors for rural schools.—Recent studies 
in the field of rural education have been placing much stress on a 
need for more adequate supervision.?, The whole matter of super- 
vision has been much talked about; the present practices have been 
most severely criticized; the entire system has been railed at; but 
little progress has been made toward the organization and applica- 
tion of an adequate and comprehensive system of training better 
supervisors. 

The county as a unit of organization has been championed as 
a panacea. However, the Maryland Survey points out’ that even 


* See Minnesota state directories for the respective years. 
* See Public Education in Maryland and the surveys made recently by the U.S. 
Bureau of Education in Iowa, Washington, North Dakota, Colorado, and Wyoming. 


3 Public Education in Maryland, p. 43. 
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in a state organized on this plan politicians are more or less carefully 
“groomed ”’ for a few weeks and then placed in these very important 
supervisory positions. This situation may be anticipated just as 
long as politicians can perform these duties as well as, or even 
better than, other applicants for the positions. When the “tricks 
of the trade” could be acquired in a few weeks, the doctors were 
“‘dopesters’’ rather than physicians, in the common meaning of 
the term. The stable or office boy of the practicing doctor became 
the full-pledged physician of tomorrow. As the organization and 
technique of medicine became more fully developed, the profession 
began to draw its members from less humble and homely schools 
of preparation. When teacher-training institutions have placed 
the organization and technique of the supervisors’ training on such 
a high plane that it cannot be mastered in a short time, the poorly 
prepared and incompetent will not be able to compete with this 
professionalized group. However, it can scarcely be expected that 
present incumbents of these positions, weak and incompetent as 
individual members may be, will be replaced by others until a 
css of trained supervisors who are able to demonstrate their 
superiority over the untrained group has been produced. The 
fundamental need is a profession of rural supervisors. This pro- 
fession must be based on a course extending through at least three 
years beyond the high school and demanding a rigorous and sys- 
tematic treatment of the problems arising in this special field 
of activity. 

In this state the demand for such supervisors is not far off; 
already the need has been felt, and superintendents of associated 
districts’ have been searching for persons to fill these important 
positions. In the future they will be sought in increasingly larger 
numbers. To what teacher-training institution in the state may a 
superintendent go with any assurance that he may secure compe- 
tently trained candidates to fill these very responsible supervisory 
positions ? 

*In Minnesota an act of the legislature makes it possible for outlying rural 
schools to associate with a central town school. The rural schools receive the benefits 
of supervision and instruction in industrial subjects from the central school. The plan 
resembles the New England town system in many respects. See State School Laws. 


In 1915-16 there were 52 central, and 281 outlying rural districts operating under 
this law. See twenty-third Annual Report of the State High-School Inspector. 
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The county superintendents insist that these rural-school 
supervisors be placed under their direction. In some cases the 
superintendents of associated districts urge that the movement may 
be more quickly developed under their management and are 
exerting some initiative in opening up the field. A matter of much 
more common concern and much more fundamental importance is 
that these supervisors be thoroughly trained to perform the duties 
which they assume. The chances are that a poorly prepared 
supervisor will make a failure under either system; that a super- 
visor trained for the city schools will urbanize and make artificial 
the school experiences of the children under either system; but that 
a supervisor competently trained from the rural point of view will 
work changes for the betterment of rural schools under either 
system. 

Perhaps the most important step that is being taken by the 
state in rural education today is that of placing these schools under 
supervision. So far the movement is approaching Minnesota under 
most ideal circumstances. It is coming by slow degrees rather 
than by sudden state-wide compulsory legislation. This gives an 
opportunity for the development of the work in a cautious and 
thorough manner. It is quite likely that the time is ripe for per- 
missive legislation on this matter. Those counties which have 
reached the point where the advantages of supervision are appreci- 
ated should not only be allowed to add members to their super- 
visory forces, but should be encouraged to do so by aid from the 
state. 

No other state in the union has at its command so versatile, so 
well prepared, and so efficient a group of persons to fill immediately 
these very important supervisory positions as Minnesota through 
its instructors in the teacher-training departments of the high 
schools. If the normal schools of the state assume the responsi- 
bilities of these teacher-training departments, the gradually increas- 
ing demand for these supervisors will absorb those instructors 
from the teacher-training departments who are gradually released 
during the period of transition. The supervisory positions will be 
filled by experts from the beginning, and the state will be able to 
retain in its service every instructor in the teacher-training depart- 
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ments who is capable of rendering efficient service in these positions. 
Minnesota can ill afford to pursue a /aissez faire policy toward 
securing competently prepared supervisors for these positions. 
The state will do well to insist on an adequate training of those 
employed rather than merely to boast of the large number of 
untrained supervisors in its service. 

In the meantime the present critical stage offers a most promis- 
ing field to the teacher-training institution which will provide an 
adequate preparation for such. supervisors. Recent studies and 
investigations in the field of rural education have given a basis on 
which to begin with some degree of intelligence to develop such a 
training. These prospective supervisors must not only know the 
principles and theory underlying their work, but must also be 
trained in giving suggestions and offering criticisms in such a 
manner as to gain the hearty support of rural teachers. This 
training must consist to an appreciable degree of actual field work. 
Again the normal schools seem best equipped to develop this 
training. By act of the Normal School Board on August 10, 1915, 
three-year courses were established in the normal schools for 
supervisors of other phases of elementary-school work. The 
demonstration and rural-practice schools maintained by the 
normal schools in the training of teachers for one-room rural and 
_ consolidated schools will afford abundant opportunities for field 
‘ work. No other teacher-training institutions in the state have 
such varied resources for the development of the practical phase of 
this training as have the normal schools. 


Ill. OUTLINE OF PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


The organization and co-ordination of training rural teachers and 
supervisors such as has been suggested above, with the present 
work of the normal schools in preparing elementary teachers of town 
and city schools and supervisors of other phases of elementary- 
school work are more simple than the problems at first appear. 
In much of the professional training—such as psychology, principles 
and technique of teaching, etc.—those preparing for rural and city 
schools may pursue the courses in the same classes. This will also 
be true in courses of a more general and less strictly professional 
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character—such as English, music, penmanship, etc. Unless the 
instructors in these courses at the present time are being taxed to 
the maximum, no additional members to the teaching force will 
be required for them. Provided that these courses are being 
presented in such a manner as to meet the needs of elementary 
teachers in city schools, there will be no call to revise either subject- 
matter or methods of presentation. 

In other courses, such as school management, it will be neces- 
sary to separate rural and city teachers. In this subject it will 
be profitable to subdivide the rurai group by offering a course 
adapted to teachers of one-room rural schools and one meeting the 
needs of teachers of consolidated schools. The management of the 
school is different for each of these three types. Specialized rural 
courses should be taught by members of the rural department. 

In such common branches as arithmetic, geography, nature- 
study, etc., prospective rural and city teachers should receive 
instruction in separate sections. This segregation into separate 
groups does not mean that the arithmetic, geography, etc., taught 
to rural and city children shall differ fundamentally, but it does 
give the instructor in the normal school a better opportunity 
to present the subjects to each group of students under conditions 
much more similar to those found in their practice teaching and 
in the schools in which they will later teach. The conditions under 
which the groups will-eventually teach will require them to use 
different methods in the effective presentation of the same subject- 
matter. The training in the normal school should attempt to 
meet, as far as possible, the actual conditions under which each 
group will be teaching. ° 

In the organization of these courses two precautions should 
be taken. On the one hand, the instructors in the normal school 
should be protected. These courses are new and unorganized. 
Each one will require much more time and effort, if it is to be 
presented in a satisfactory manner, than an additional section of the 
regular course for elementary teachers of city schools. In case the 
instructor is already working full time, relief should be provided 
from part of the regular duties. It would be fair neither to the 
instructor nor to the course to thrust this extra work on him. 
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On the other hand, if the instructor in any course feels, and 
persists in so feeling, that he is unabie to serve the teachers better 
by offering a special course to each group of students, in fairness 
to the rural-education department such an instructor should not 
be compelled to offer the course, even if he has the time at his 
disposal. 

It seems quite reasonable to assume that any instructor who is 
well grounded in his subject-matter and who has a purpose to do so 
can make the necessary adaptations. Consideration of the limita- 
tions of the field and co-operation in its development should be 
the common possession of those working in it. Too much should 
not be expected from these courses at the outset by rural-education 
departments, when instructors are working under the tremendous 
handicaps inseparable from the present situation. Opportunity 
should be given these instructors to visit the rural teachers in their 
schools in an attempt to ascertain a first-hand knowledge of their 
problems. It seems only fair in return that the instructor give his 
hearty support to the work and put forth an honest effort to grow 
in efficiency. It is not fair to an instructor to urge him to accept 
a task which he considers a burden rather than an opportunity; 
nor is it fair to the growth of a new department to have its courses 
forced on one who cannot give them his enthusiastic support. In 
cases in which it is impossible to make a satisfactory adjustment 
some more promising method should be made of meeting the 
situation. 

As has been suggested, much practice teaching should be 
required of each student. In practice teaching, the purpose of 
which is to instil general principles fundamental to all good teach- 
ing, the regular facilities of the normal school will supply the rural 
teachers. A rural school is by no means absolutely essential for 
effective drill in these fundamentals and certainly is not feasible 
from a practical standpoint. After these proper teaching habits 
have been firmly fixed, no practice teaching should be tolerated 
which is not given under conditions as nearly like those under 
which the teacher will work as it is possible to provide. 

A rural demonstration school readily accessible from the normal 
school should be maintained. It should be in charge of an expert 
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rural teacher. This school should be used for purposes of observa- 
tion and demonstration, and practice teaching in it should not be 
permitted. A close relationship with the rural department should 
be retained; and at all times when students visit it, they should 
see good teaching adapted to the needs of rural schools. 

Affiliations should be made with rural schools in the immediate 
vicinity of the normal school providing practice-teaching facilities. 
These schools should be placed in charge of competent teachers, 
and the instruction should be put under the supervision of the 
rural-education department. The student should be led gradually 
to assume full charge and responsibility of the entire school. A 
real touch of country life should be given the students by requiring 
them to live in the community and participate in its activities. 

Finally provision should be made for some teaching experience 
in rural schools outside of the area under the control of the normal 
school. If the rural-education department proves really efficient, 
the schools under its influence will soon cease to be typical of rural 
schools in general. This difference will become more exaggerated 
with the growth of the department. Advantages should be taken 
of opportunities to do substitute work and any other available 
means of securing practice teaching under typically rural conditions. 

Prospective teachers of consolidated schools should be given 
practice in typical consolidated schools. Arrangements should be 
made with accessible consolidated schools providing such facilities. 
An attempt should be made to secure substitute teaching, and such 
other plans as may be feasible should be made to supply a variety 
of practice teaching in representative consolidated schools. 

Throughout this discussion a conscious effort has been made to 
emphasize the importance of giving the students actual practice in 
performing the activities in which the training is intended to give 
skill. Not only knowledge of methods of teaching, but also skill in 
application of them should be outcomes of practice teaching. 
Under the most favorable conditions into which the product of the 
rural departments may be sent, these teachers will need much more 
independence than those who enter the city schools, for geographical 
distances make as close supervision impossible. In order to secure 
proper results from the practice teaching in the rural schools, all 
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such facilities should be placed in charge of a rural supervisor. 
This supervisor should be provided with ready and rapid means 
of communication and transportation. Telephone connections 
with the schools should be established and automobile service 
made available. 

In the training of rural-school supervisors much detailed prac- 
tice in judging instruction should be required. These prospective 
supervisors should accompany the supervisor in the field work; 
report to the supervisor their individual judgment of the instruc- 
tion observed; study the methods used in presenting suggestions 
and criticisms; and be given the responsibility of making sug- 
gestions and criticisms to the practice teachers. Finally, arrange- 
ments should be made with county superintendents, providing 
an opportunity for each of the prospective supervisors to secure 
actual practice in supervising typically rural schools. A working 
knowledge of the records and reports required of supervisors 
should be secured, but the student should be more than a mere 
addition to the office force. Under the close supervision of the 
county superintendent and the rural-education department each 
student should be assigned a limited number of rural schools and 
held responsible for the discharge of all duties pertaining to a 
supervisor of them. 

The supervisor of these activities will hold one of the most 
important positions in the entire system. ‘Too much care cannot 
be taken in the selection of a capable person. A respectable degree 
of academic training should be demanded, not, however to the 
exclusion of other just as desirable qualifications. Close sympathy 
and much experience in dealing with the problems of the rural 
schools and training of rural teachers should be required. A tact- 
ful and constructive supervisor with a broad training and wide 
experience in elementary-school work should be sought; and a 
person of strong personality must be secured. On this person will 
devolve much of the responsibility in the training of rural-school 
supervisors. ‘This type of instruction requires much individual 
work among the students. Only a person of broad training, actual 
experience, and strong personality may attempt the task with 
reasonable assurance of being successful. A properly trained 
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person will earn all the remuneration offered, but a poorly pre- 
pared person will defeat much of the efficiency that may be gained 
in other parts of the system. The many important duties which 
fall on this person point to the fact that a salary somewhat com- 
mensurate with the responsibilities assumed must be provided. 

The writer maintains that a policy similar to the one outlined 
when put into operation will place the profession of rural education 
on a par with the same grade of work in other elementary schools; 
that the social stigma on courses in rural education will be removed; 
that the profession will attract its share of the best abilities; that 
the opening up of supervisory and administrative positions will 
induce men as well as women to enter the field; that no longer 
will “years of successful experience in the country schools” alone 
suffice as an adequate preparation for assuming the responsibilities 
of training rural teachers; that the profession of teaching in rural 
elementary schools will be given a greater degree of permanency; 
that the system may ultimately be organized on a basis broad 
enough to insure a highly trained teacher to every elementary rural 
school in the state; and that this teacher will be inspired and aided 
by an expert supervisor. 

It may be contended that this program will cost too much. 
Assuming the validity of the principles advocating the democracy 
of educational opportunities which underlie this discussion, the 
problem is to ascertain the most efficient and effective and at the 
same time the most economical method of arriving at these stand- 
ards. It is self-evident that it will cost more to train all rural 
teachers for a period of two years than it does to train a portion of 
them for only one year, as is done under existing conditions. For 
the year 1915-16 Minnesota paid out $153,953 toward the support 
of teacher-training departments in the high schools.* This amounts 
to $92 per student enrolled, or $98 per certificated student, which 
represents an increase of approximately $11 per student over the 
expenses of the preceding year. These figures do not include 
the cost of state supervision, nor provisions for maintenance, inter- 
est on capital invested in buildings, upkeep of buildings, rent, fuel, 

t See twenty-third Annual Report of the State High-School Inspector. 
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and such other incidental expenses as the local school systems are 
asked to bear. 

In an investigation reported by President Felmey, of the Illinois 
State Normal University’ the cost of instruction per student enrolled 
in twenty-five of fifty-one normal schools included in the investi- 
gation is placed at $100. This figure includes only the cost of 
instruction as determined by the average salary paid to the instruct- 
ors and by the number of students enrolled. It does not include 
interest on capital invested, cost of maintenance, and administrative 
and operating expenses. In a rough way these two estimates are 
comparable. It must be held in mind that the instruction pur- 
chased by the $100 per student in the normal school represents the 
work of specialists in each of the branches in which instruction 
is given; that it includes the salaries paid to a force of critic teachers 
in the training school and the salary of the supervisors of these 
training departments. The $92 per student enrolled in the teacher- 
training departments of the high schools of Minnesota bought the 
services of only one instructor in each department, who gave the 
largest part of the instruction offered, and paid a part of the salaries 
of teachers in forty-one demonstration schools. When compared 
with the cost of giving to other elementary teachers an equal degree 
of skill, the costs do not seem exorbitant. 

In the further expansion of this training a limited number of 
normal schools are able to enjoy the advantages of a large-scale 
enterprise without impairing their efficiency; while the 120 
teacher-training departments in the high schools attempting to 
meet the demands for growth separately are compelled to struggle 
toward the same standards of efficiency handicapped by all the 
limitations of a small-scale enterprise. The rural question has 
been dealt with in too trivial a manner in the past. Too often its 
advocates have been clever and alert advertisers, but shortsighted 
and stupid educators; too often they have been attentive listeners 
to the approval of the press and calls to the platform, but unprofit- 
able for genuinely interested students of rural problems to meet 
in the classroom; too often they have been superficial and destruc- 
tive proclaimers, but not intensive and constructive modifiers of 

* See Minnesota State Normal School Quarterly Journal, September, 1916. 
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present situations; too often they have sought inspiration, but 
neglected duties demanding concentration and intensive investiga- 
tion; and at times they have been so unpatriotic as to seek eagerly 
for personal gain, but have not shown a real artist’s pride in accom- 
plishing a worth-while task for the social welfare. The solution 
of the problem has by no means been reached. Until the field 
has been more scientifically organized rural education has failed to 
meet the demands made on it. Intensive rather than extensive 
methods should be employed. A sudden solution of the problems 
cannot be hoped for, but in the immediate expansion of the work, 
which is inevitable in Minnesota, a firm foundation should be built 
for future developments in this most promising field. 


BUILDING A CHILD-WELFARE PROGRAM IN WAR TIME 


MARY ELIZABETH TITZEL 
Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor 


On April 6, 1918, one year after the entry of the United States 
into the war, the Children’s Bureau oi the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, in co-operation with the Child Welfare Department 
of the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense, 
launched a child-welfare program to be carried out during the 
war. This program was designed to offer suggestions for a Chil- 
dren’s Year, a twelve months’ campaign during which, it was hoped, 
every community throughout the country might undertake some 
sort of organized activity for the protection and ultimate welfare 
of mothers and children. 

The Children’s Year program had its foundations in the peace- 
time investigations made by the Children’s Bureau. The act of 
Congress that established the bureau provided that it “investi- 
gate and report upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children.” During its six years of existence, the bureau had been 
able to gather together information concerning the children of 
the United States, their condition, their needs, and the existing 
provisions for safeguarding their health and happiness, that fur- 
nished a valuable basis upon which to build a program for child 
welfare. As a guide in adapting this program to war-time con- 
ditions the bureau had before it the experience of European coun- 
tries. From the time of the entry of the United States into the 
war, the available facts concerning the effect of war upon the 
children of European countries had been collected by the bureau. 
These facts served to indicate what special problems in child wel- 
fare the United States might expect to face as a result of war and 
suggested ways in which those problems might be met. 

On the whole, European experience showed that the war-time 
conditions that react to the disadvantage of children are for the 
most part conditions that exist in times of peace, exaggerated by 
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war to unusual proportions. This exaggeration results, of course, 
in making the conditions more easily recognizable. A study of 
the European situation reveals, however, that every country has 
experienced a common difficulty, not only in instituting new work 
for child welfare, but in keeping alive work begun before the war. 
There has been a tendency on the part of the public to devote 
time and subscriptions to the more unusual and dramatic forms 
of war work. Most private organizations for child welfare have 
suffered, accordingly, from lack of funds; and both public and pri- 
vate organizations have found their opportunities for usefulness 
curtailed by the withdrawal for war service of nurses and doctors, 
teachers and playground instructors, probation officers, in fact, 
trained workers of every sort. 

In view of these facts, it was felt that the war-time program 
of the Children’s Bureau should be primarily a program of educa- 
tion, emphasizing the importance, as a patriotic task, of increasing 
measures for the protection of mothers and children in the home 
and in industry. It was felt that such work is not only “war 


work” in every sense of the word, but the most significant work 
that can be done toward putting the country on a sound basis 
for peace. As the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Great Britain points out, “the future and strength of the 
nation unquestionably depend upon the vitality of the child, upon 
his health and development, and upon his education and equip- 


ment for citizenship. 
The co-operation of the local committees of the Council of 


National Defense put into service with the Children’s Bureau 
an army of workers for carrying out a war-time program—mothers, 
fathers, teachers, physicians, infant-welfare nurses, and other social 
workers, men and women experienced in organization, and per- 
sons with no especial equipment save leisure and good-will. This 
army is now actively engaged in putting the bureau’s suggestions 
into execution. 

The completed program for Children’s Year calls attention 
to four great needs of childhood: the need for public protection 

* Annual Report for 1916 of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, 
H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1917, (Cd. 8746). 
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of the health of mothers, infants, and young children; the need 
for establishing such standards of living as will insure to the child 
the care of his mother in her own home; the need for protecting 
children from industrial exploitation and for providing them with 
suitable opportunities for education; and the need for abundant 
facilities for healthful recreation. 

Since the beginning of the war measures for the protection of 
mothers, babies, and young children have increased in every coun- 
try. The necessity for such measures has been brought home by 
the losses of war, losses that occur not only upon the battlefield, 
but in the inevitable and enormous reduction in the birth-rate. 
According to the estimate of Sir Bernard Mallet, registrar general 
of England and Wales, the losses in potential lives alone, during 
the first three years of the war, amount to over 500,000 or about 
10,000 per million of population in the case of the United Kingdom; 
to about 2,600,000 or approximately 40,000 per million of popula- 
tion in the case of Germany; and to about 1,500,000 or approxi- 
mately 70,000 per million of population in the case of Hungary.' 
These losses, added to the losses of the battlefield, present a total 
that is appalling. And there is but one way in which the losses 
can be met, even in part, that of reducing the mortality rate for 
infancy and childhood. 

It is because European countries realize this fact that we find 
them, from the beginning of the war, taking extraordinary measures 
to protect mothers and babies. As early as August, 1914, the city 
of Paris, under military government, organized /’Office Central 
d’ Assistance Maternelle et Infantile, the published program of which 
declares its purpose to be “to assure to every woman who is pregnant 
or who has a baby less than three years old, the social, legal, and 
medical protection to which she has a right in civilized society.” 
In England, practically from the first day of the war, emphasis 
has been laid upon the necessity of maintaining and increasing 
all means looking to the protection of mothers and babies, and 
government grants for this purpose have steadily increased with 
each year of the war. In Germany, infant-welfare work, begun 


*“ Vital Statistics as Affected by the War,” Journal Royal Statistical Society, 
January, 1918. 
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in peace time, has been continued and in many instances expanded. 
The persons in charge of the work, a German writer tells us, ‘have 
been conscious that it is just as important a patriotic task to 
serve children who need care as to serve the soldiers in the field.” 
It can safely be assumed that it is largely as a result of increased 
work for the welfare of mothers and babies that England, in 1916, 
was able to point to the lowest infant mortality rate for any year 
on record. The rate for Germany for the same year, while it had 
been equaled in 1913, had been exceeded only in 1912. Although 
there was a slight rise in both countries in 1917, the rates are still 
low as compared with pre-war figures. 

When the United States entered the war and prepared to send 
to the front thousands of young husbands and men of marriageable 
age, some of them never to return, it became evident that our 
country, like the European countries, would suffer losses in poten- 
tial lives, in addition to the losses of the battlefield. The protec- 
tion of those babies already born seemed, accordingly, more than 
ever a matter for national solicitude. Of the 300,000 children 
under five years of age who died in the United States during our 
first year of war, at least half, it is estimated, might have been 
saved by proper care. Many of those who survived, moreover, 
undoubtedly were the worse for the conditions that meant death 
for their less fortunate brothers and sisters. 

The first goal named for Children’s Year was felt, in view of 
these facts, to be a modest one—to save the lives of 100,000 babies 
during 1918. Each state was assigned a quota of lives to be saved, 
on the basis of the number of children under five included in its 
population, and as a means of drawing the attention of the public 
to the work of Children’s Year, the program suggested a nation- 
wide weighing and measuring test for children under six years. 
Since weight and height constitute a rough index of physical con- 
dition, it was thought that such a test might serve to awaken a 
realization, not only of the needs of individual children, but of 
the need for public measures for promoting the health of the 
children in each community. Printed suggestions concerning the 
best manner of conducting the test and record cards upon which 
the results of the test might be entered were furnished by the 
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bureau. One-half the record card was designed to be given to 
the child’s parents. On the back of this half was printed a table 
of average weights and heights for children at various ages; on 
its face were spaces in which the results of future tests might be 
entered. The second half of the card was designed to be returned 
to the Children’s Bureau for use in compiling tables of average 
weights and heights for the children of the United States. Com- 
mittees in charge of the test were urged to point out to parents 
any serious deviation from the normal as cause for consulting a 
physician concerning the child’s health, Among the measures 
suggested to committees for following up the test were the pro- 
vision of public-health nurses, the establishment and development 
of infant-welfare stations and prenatal centers, and the provision 
of medical care for mothers before, at, and after confinement. 

The value of the educational work that can be done by centers 
for infant and maternal welfare and by nurses working in co-opera- 
tion with them has been amply demonstrated both in this country 
and abroad. The public-health nurse is recognized as having been 
an important factor in making New Zealand’s infant mortality 
rate the lowest in the world. In England the number of health 
visitors, trained women giving instruction to mothers in their 
own homes, increased from 600 in March, 1914, to 1,445 in Febru- 
ary, 1917. The number of centers for the welfare of mothers 
and children established under government aid increased between 
February, 1917, and the end of the year from 842 to over 1,100. 
Work to make similar provisions for the health of the mothers and 
children of the United States was felt to be an important part 
of Children’s Year. 

Other follow-up measures for the weighing and measuring 
test that were suggested by the Children’s Year program are 
educational work concerning the advantages, both to the child and 
the community, of prompt, complete birth registration; community 
studies of infant mortality, as a means of drawing the attention 
of the public to the underlying causes of the baby death rate; the 
fostering of divisions of child hygiene in state and local depart- 
ments of health; the safeguarding of the milk supply for chil- 
dren and the conduct of educational campaigns to emphasize the 
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importance of milk in the diet of children and of expectant and 
nursing mothers; and the providing of courses in the care and 
feeding of children for mothers and young girls. 

All these are suggestions for community action. The bureau, 
in making out its war-time program, realized, however, that no 
measures for the prevention of infant mortality could be satis- 
factory unless the homes where the individual children lived reached 
a fair standard of wholesome comfort. ‘The Children’s Year pro- 
gram emphasized, accordingly, the need of every child for the right 
sort of home and a mother’s care—a need that, even in the stress 
caused by long-continued war, Europe has recognized and sought, 
so far as possible, to satisfy. 

The kind of home a child has, is, of course, largely dependent 
upon the family income. It has been shown that, even in normal 
times, many incomes are much too low to do more than cover the 
bare essentials for life, and now that the war has sent prices soaring 
and has taken from many homes the natural bread-winner, the 
problem of supporting a family on a small income in anything 
approaching comfort has grown almost beyond solution. An 
increasing number of mothers are going to work, not because they 
wish to, but because they must. Figures furnished by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for an industrial town where a very large proportion 
of the married women are employed, show that the proportion of 
working mothers reduces itself from 73.3 per cent when the father 
earns under $450 to 9.6 per cent when he earns $1,050 or more. 

European reports point to the absence from home of mothers 
employed in factories as a cause, not only of infant mortality, 
but of the poor physical condition of older children and of the 
increase in juvenile delinquency that has been so marked since 
the war. To enable the American mother to stay in the home 
and to help her to make that home a suitable place in which to 
bring up her children is a purpose to be emphasized in every com- 
munity of the United States. The program for Children’s Year 
pointed out that for its accomplishment, it would be necessary in 
some cases to provide supplementary funds for families from which 
the father is absent on military service. Securing public pensions 
for widows with children and offering women and girls an oppor- 
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tunity for training in the economical handling of household funds 
was another suggestion for keeping homes on a firm basis. But, it 
was urged, the most important work to be done in this connection, 
though less immediate in its consequences, is to foster and uphold 
an adequate standard of living. The War-Risk Insurance Law, 
which provides a system of allotments and allowances for soldiers’ 
dependents, and furnishes insurance at rates within the reach of 
every enlisted man, was a war-time step in this direction, the value 
of which can scarcely be overestimated. 

The third need which Children’s Year was designed to meet is 
the need for keeping young children out of industry and for regu- 
lating the conditions affecting working children. During the early 
months of the war, among most of the belligerents, restrictions 
against the employment of children were thrown aside in the 
pressing need for war materials. It did not take long, however, 
for the nations to discover that child labor is not worth its cost 
either from a dollars-and-cents point of view or from the point of 
view of the nation’s future. The physical ills that threatened as 
a result of the strain on the undeveloped body of long hours and 
confining work were alone sufficient to give the nations pause, 
without considering the moral and mental effects of child labor. 
Now, the old restrictions have in most cases been restored, and 
even those, it is coming to be recognized, are far from adequate. 
New regulations for increased education and shortened hours of 
work for children are being discussed in every country. 

At the beginning of the war the United States was armored, 
to a certain degree, against the industrial exploitation of children 
by the new Federal Child Labor Law, then in operation, which 
prohibited the employment of children under fourteen in the man- 
ufacture of commodities circulated in interstate commerce. On 
June 3, that law was declared unconstitutional. It had been in 
operation long enough, however, to demonstrate its value. It 
proved that co-operation between state and federal enforcing 
agencies was possible and mutually advantageous; it showed that 
with federal backing state laws would be better enforced; it had 
taken the children out of the mills and mines in those states where 
the standards were low; and it had resulted, in some states, in 
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legislative action that put the state statutes into conformity with 
the federal law. 

Even with the federal law in force, many children were de- 
pendent upon the state laws for protection in industry. While the 
standards of some of these laws are lower than those set by the 
federal enactment, the standards of others are as high or higher. 
Their success in safeguarding the children of the state from the 
evil of premature employment is dependent upon the faithfulness 
with which they are enforced. If was felt, accordingly, that any 
adequate program for child-welfare work in war time must show the 
necessity, not only of upholding such state standards for child labor 
as already exist and securing their proper enforcement, but of 
offering steady opposition to proposals to shorten the school term 
and of arousing public opinion to the advisability and necessity of 
raising the standards of education and employment of children. 
In some states provision had been made for the temporary sus- 
pension of child labor or school-attendance laws as a “‘ war measure.”’ 

A Children’s Year program must take into account the play 
life of children as well as their industrial life. The fourth need 
which the war-time program of the Children’s Bureau is desig- 
nated to show, is, accordingly, the need of every child for health- 
ful recreation. Especially in war time, when fathers are away 
and mothers are unusually busy, and the very atmosphere breathes 
unrest, some sort of active, organized play must be provided for 
the normal child. English authorities point to the failure to 
furnish facilities for recreation as a cause of juvenile delinquency. 
During the past two years, the British Board of Education has 
assisted in the establishment and maintenance of evening play 
centers, the popularity of which has been a testimony to the need 
which they are designed to satisfy. 

In this country the value of recreation in keeping life whole- 
some under abnormal conditions has been proved beyond all doubt 
in camps and cantonments. Facilities for healthful play must 
be provided for our children as well as for our soldiers. The Chil- 
dren’s Year program suggests for American communities the 
encouragement of every organization interested in recreation or 
wholesome leisure-time activities for children and young persons. 
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It points out that there is a need for the sort of play that will 
develop boys and girls physically as well as afford a suitable outlet 
for youthful energy. It urges the maintenance of such playgrounds 
and recreation centers as already exist and the establishment of 
new ones where they are needed, especially in crowded city dis- 
tricts, and emphasizes the need for providing intelligent leader- 
ship for play in both country and city. 

The Children’s Year program is concerned, it will be seen, 
primarily with the normal child living in his own home. It is 
realized, however, that its work cannot stop there, but must 
extend to the children who are different from the majority and 
who are handicapped by physical or mental defects. Such chil- 
dren are always in need of special care, but they are likely to be 
lost sight of in war time, when there are so many urgent demands 
upon time and money. Then, there are the dependent children, 
who are in no wise different from other children except that unfor- 
tunate circumstances have thrown them upon the community 
for support. In war time, however, they become a special problem, 
because they are likely to be more numerous. Finally, there are 
the delinquent children, who are, again, not so very different from 
their playmates, but who must have wise supervision and guidance 
if they are to become good citizens. To the needs of all these 
children, the program for Children’s Year calls attention. 

That program is a large one. It is not expected that any 
community will be able to carry out all its plans at once. It is 
hoped, however, that seeds will be planted as a result of the 
activities of the local committees that will bear fruit for years 
to come. 

The response that has already been made to the suggestions 
embodied in the program gives ground for that hope. Over six 
million children were weighed and measured during the first three 
months of Children’s Year. In the city of New Orleans, 32,000 
out of 40,000 children under five were tested. That the purpose 
of the test was intelligently comprehended by the communities 
in which it was carried out is evident from the reports that the 
Children’s Bureau has received of community efforts to make 
available simple, practicable information about the best methods 
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of child care. The demand for the bureau’s publications on pre- 
natal and infant care has increased, since the test, to nearly 2,000 
copies a day. In many communities these pamphlets are being 
distributed by local committees as a follow-up measure for the 
test. In some places the tests have resulted in the establishment 
of public or private funds for the support of public-health nurses 
and consultation centers. 

During the summer months a widespread recreation “drive,” 
culminating in a patriotic play week, called attention to the need 
for the sort of recreation that would react to the physical better- 
ment of older children, and would serve as an antidote to the 
unwholesome influences that are likely to result in juvenile delin- 
quency. Badge tests of physical efficiency played a prominent 
part in this drive. Community singing was developed in several 
localities, and the work of organizations interested in recreation 
and leisure-time activities gained new impetus. Recreation, abun- 
dant, wholesome, and free from exploitation, achieved the impor- 
tance of a war measure. 

The activities of Children’s Year did not cease with the signing 
of the armistice. On the contrary, the local committees of the 
Council of National Defense are now engaged in one of the 
most spirited ‘drives’ of the year, a “Back to School Drive,” 
designed, not only to return to their books some of the thousands 
of children who left school in response to the war-time demand for 
labor, but to keep in school other children who may show signs of 
restlessness. The aim of the drive is to secure the establishment 
of a volunteer committee for each of the 281,900 schoolhouses in 
the United States. Thirty-six states have announced their inten- 
tion of participating in this drive. In many places school welfare 
committees have been formed, and the homes of the boys and girls 
who have left schools during the past year are being visited, and 
parents and children are being told of the advantages to be gained 
from a few additional years of schooling. A knowledge of the facts 
will be all that is necessary to convince many parents and many 
ambitious children that school is of more immediate advantage 
than a job. In some places scholarship funds are being estab- 
lished from which money will be forthcoming to keep in school 
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some of the boys and girls who would otherwise be forced by 
poverty to go to work. It is felt that scholarships for children 
between fourteen and sixteen are as sound as those established in 
universities and promise quite as rich a return. The methods 
suggested by the Children’s Bureau for raising and disbursing the 
scholarships are based upon the experience of several cities of the 
United States and are carefully worked out to stimulate ambition 
and scholarship and self-respect. 

All this is only a beginning. But it is a good one. It gives 

hope that Children’s Year will mean, not only that there will 
be no relaxation of existing standards for the protection of chil- 
dren as a result of the war, but that new and better standards will 
come into being. 
President Wilson has said: 
Next to the duty of doing everything possible for the soldiers at the front, 
there could be, it seems to me, no more patriotic duty than that of protecting 
the children, who constitute one-third of our population. ... . 

I hope that Children’s Year will not only see the goal reached of saving 
100,000 lives of infants and young children, but that the work may so success- 
fully develop as to set up certain irreducible minimum standards for the 
health, education, and work of the American child. 


Already, there is promise that some such standards, in which 
the growth and development of the future may take root, may be 
evolved during Children’s Year. While we were still at war the War 
Labor Policies Board established fourteen years as the minimum age 
for all minors directly or indirectly employed in the carrying out 
of government contracts, a step that insures to many children 
the protection formerly afforded by the Federal Child Labor Law. 
In December, 1918, the Senate approved a “rider’’ to the new 
revenue bill which is designed to tax out of existence child labor in 
mines and factories. A measure of fundamental importance is em- 
bodied in a bill for the protection of maternity and infancy recently 
introduced in Congress. This bill proposes the co-operation of 
the government with the respective states, in the manner already 
successfully tried out in the Smith-Lever Act, to secure public 
aid for mothers and babies through a system of traveling rural 
nurses, public instruction in the hygiene of maternity and infancy 
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and the provision of proper medical and hospital care for mothers 
and babies in rural districts. A second bill, for the protection of 
older children, is in process of being drafted by a committee formed 
as a result of a conference on physical education called by the 
Commissioner of Education. It is designed to promote physical 
education, again by the means employed under the Smith-Lever 
Act, with the following purpose in view: 

More fully and thoroughly to prepare the boys and girls of the nation 
for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship through the development of 
bodily vigor and endurance, muscular strength and skill, bodily and mental 
poise, and such desirable moral and social qualities as courage, self-control, 
self-subordination, and obedience to authority, co-operation under leadership, 
and disciplined initiative; through adequate physical examination and the 
correction of postural and other remediable defects; through promotion of 
hygienic school and home life; and through scientific sanitation of school 
buildings, playgrounds, and athletic fields and the equipment thereof. 


Such steps as these will go a long way toward preventing the 
reckless waste of life that we, in common with other nations, 
have permitted in the past. It is very true, again to quote the 
Chief Medical Officer of Great Britain’s Board of Education, 
that there is “‘no waste so irretrievable as that of a nation which 
is careless of its rising generation. And the goal is not an industrial 
machine, a technical workman, a ‘hand,’ available merely for the 
increase of material output and the acquisition of a wage at the 
earliest moment, but a human personality, well grown and ready 
in body and mind, able to work, able to play, a good citizen, the 
healthy parent of a future generation.” 
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THE SUPERVISION OF THE SOCIAL ORDER. II 


ROBERT R. KERN 
George Washington University 


According to the conception presented in this article, which 
seems to conform more closely to the life-history of society in its 
struggle with the problem of distribution in the social order, society 
is not conceived as supervising the entire social order with all its 
complicated social institutions under the guidance of only one 
supreme controlling idea or value. The supervision of the social 
order is carried on by society under the guidance of several groups 
of ideas and values. These values give use and purpose to the 
vast, organized activity of the social order. The social machinery 
is not run in an aimless, purposeless manner, but is so directed that 
it serves more or less efficiently the members of society in certain 
desirable ways. It serves to promote their welfare in the form in 
which that welfare is conceived by society. 

We generally think of this welfare, not in terms of desirable, 
satisfactory human experiences, but in terms of things or services 
which are the outward condition of the enjoyment of these inward 
experiences. Thus we think of human welfare more in terms of 
wholesome foods, facilities for recreation and amusement, music, 
literature, friends, comfortable and pretty homes, etc., and not so 
much in terms of the satisfactory experiences afforded us by these 
things. Such things serve that group of human values called social 
welfare; these values give purpose and direction to part of the 
organized activity of society. In a well-directed social order the 
organized effort of society would be guided toward the highly 
efficient production of the conceived forms of social welfare. 

However, this does not cover all the aims and forms of organized 
activity of society. There is a process of distribution as well as a 
process of production. This also must be directed. Moreover, 
there is a group of social values and ideas evolved separately from 
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the welfare group of ideas for the special purpose of serving to 
guide the process of distribution, to keep it from being aimless, 
and to give it purpose and direction. One group of social values and 
ideas is the answer to the question, “In what does human welfare 
consist ?”’ The other is the answer to the question, ‘‘Whose wel- 
fare?’’ The one group of values is placed upon the things which 
give desirable experience and thus directs our creative energy in 
such channels as will result in the production of these valuable 
things. The other group of values is placed upon the human 
beings who may possess these valued things and experiences and 
serves to guide the process of distributing these things among the 
members of society. The one group of values is placed upon the 
things and services with regard to the various forms and degrees of 
human satisfaction they afford; the other is placed upon the persons 
with regard to their claims and rights to possess and enjoy these 
things and satisfactions. One guides the productive processes in 
the social order; the other guides the distributing processes. 

If we value pictures, music, and pretty homes, we will direct 
our energies toward having them produced. If we value a neighbor 
or a friend, we will want him to share in these things and will be 
generous toward him. If we are selfish and value ourselves above 
all else, we will try to gain as many of these things as we can without 
regard to others and give in return only what we are compelled to 
give. Here the processes of production and distribution are each 
guided by separate sets of values: the one by individual tastes, 
liking for this or that thing; the other by personal attitudes of like 
or dislike for this or that person. 

Again, both of these processes may be guided by social values. 
When they are socially directed, society forms public values; for 
example, whether or not it wants saloons, good water, clean streets, 
and good homes. It directs its productive machinery accordingly, 
trying more or less efficiently to attain the valued among these 
things. This productive process is accompanied by a distributive 
process, a division of these desired fruits and the burdens of pro- 
ducing them. The distributive process may then be guided by a 
different set of social values: by a valuation, not of things and the 
experiences they afford, but of the members of society, and that, 
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not for purposes of co-operative production or efficiency ratings with 
regard to fitness for taking part in such work, but for purposes of 
distribution; a valuation of the members of society who receive the 
benefits and assume the burdens; a valuation apart from and above 
that of kinship, personal love, and friendship, or personal enmity, 
selfishness, indifference, and hatred; an impersonal social valuation 
of the members of society as equal members or brothers in a com- 
munity—equal in their claims upon nature, hence the right of 
equal opportunity of access to the benefits of the globe with its 
natural resources; equal in their claim upon the social order, hence 
the right of equal opportunity of access to the benefits of the 
organized activity in society; equal in their claim upon each other, 
hence the right to a return of service equal to that rendered to the 
other members of society. When the process of distribution in 
the social order is guided by these social values it is placed upon 
an ethical basis. 

Current teleological ethics, the doctrine which sets up a summum 
bonum as the criterion, makes the process of apportionment in the 
social order subservient to that summum bonum, a mere instrument 
for realizing the conceive’ highest good by offering prize shares to 
persuade contribution of services in the cause of the highest good, 
or by withholding shares to coerce such contributions. The very 
offering, however, the very withholding of such special shares in 
the joint product, implies claims already established. For where 
is the extra stimulation, the extra inducement, unless it be in the 
offering of more than already belongs to you, and where the coer- 
cion in withholding what does not? This doctrine unconsciously 
admits within its own scheme of distribution the fundamental rule 
of justice and then violates it in the interests of a.non-ethical end. 

The error was made at the outset, for the exponents of this 
doctrine began with the wrong problem. They endeavored to 
find a way of utilizing the apportionment of the burdens and 
benefits of the social order instead of finding the ethical values and 
principles that should govern this apportionment among the mem- 
bers of society. They confuse the problem of what is to be pro- 
duced and how with the problem of who is to share in che products 
and to what extent. 
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The one-to-one rule of division—the equilibrium of give-and- 
take, social justice—then should be the goal to guide the evolution 
of the process of distribution in the social order. To summarize 
the argument, it is the principle that satisfies the social valuation 
which society places upon its members as being inherently of equal 
value, and this rules out all other factors, fictitious or otherwise, 
leaving the contribution in services to the social order as the ethical 
basis of a claim upon the services of others. The balance of give- 
and-take in the pans of the scales of social justice should not be 
disturbed by personal favor or disfavor. If a member gives his 
services and those services are acceptable, it would be unethical, 
unjust, to deny a claim for an equal return in exchange for such 
services because of any personal attitude of like or dislike toward the 
contributor. Special privileges in the social order not arising from 
individual personal attitudes but due to misconceived social 
evaluations of inherent differences of the worth of human beings 
in society, apart from the services rendered by them to the social 
order, are also ruled out by the disillusionment of society concern- 
ing such mythical valuations of inferiority and superiority, thus 
leaving the scales measuring the give-and-take balanced. 

It is a fundamental propositi>n that ultimately the social order 
will exist for the benefit of all the members of society without favor 
or prejudice toward any of its members. There are no grounds for 
elect members or chosen groups within society. Therefore the 
benefits of nature and the social order with its life-history belong 
to all the members of society. The only additional worth to 
society which a member can have above his value as a human 
being or a fellow- or brother-member is the services he contributes 
toward the creative processes in the several institutions of the 
social order. He is a member of society and contributes toward the 
organized effort his services with their content, a segment of human 
life, thought, time, energy, and feelings, and his sacrifices of alter- 
nate possibilities. These services and sacrifices are the grounds 
for his claims for a share of the blessings created in the social order, 
and society is ethically bound to reward these claims, in the first 
place, by giving equally as brothers the privilege of enjoying the 
blessings of nature and the social machinery; and, in the second 
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place, by giving an equal service in return for the service he con- 
tributes. A distribution of the burdens and blessings of the social 
order such that each may feel secure that he may have equal access 
to the opportunities of nature and the social order, that without 
fear or favor he will receive a just reward for the services he con- 
tributes in the organized team work of society—this is our inter- 
pretation of the place and purpose of ethics in the social order— 
ethics the superb achievement of society in evolving social values, 
ideas, and ideals for the supervision of the vast mechanism of its 
remarkable system of social institutions. 

The moral code did not grow to larger and larger proportions 
because there exists in the order of the universe a group of upper- 
handed and underhanded practices which are in themselves eter- 
nally unethical, and because human beings in the life-history of 
society discovered first one, then another, of these practices and 
added it to the code. Ethics is not merely a matter of an accum- 
ulation of prohibitions against a group of acts or forms of conduct 
wrong in themselves. 

The growing moral code represents rather a struggle, a tremen- 
dous, often bitter, but a winning struggle against injustice in the 
social order. Social justice is the far-off goal toward which we have 
been moving and will continue to move indefinitely. The struggle 
to approach that goal will go on probably by the same means—a 
growing negative moral code which will weed out injustice more and 
more, leaving a fairer and fairer field. And as we approach the 
goal, the goal itself will ever move ahead of us, for we shall work 
out a finer and yet finer conception of social justice, a better and 
better conception of the content of the contribution that each 
makes in the organized social team work, and thus, the scales of 
justice balancing the give-and-take in social service will show as 
fine an equilibrium as they do now when held empty in the hands 
of symbolic justice. 


DEMOCRACY 


The single-handed promotion of individual welfare is now out of 
the question. The individual must join the organized effort of a 
community of people. In such organized effort social machinery 
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is employed to create the things and services that promote the 
welfare of the members, and each member contributes to the com- 
mon cause by taking some highly specialized part in the army of 
workers required to operate such social-service machines. 

The organized effort of a community of people, however, does 
not constitute an automatic, self-directing, self-energizing machine. 
It must be guided and controlled by human ideas and ideals and 
energized by human impulses, motives, desires, and values. If this 
organized effort must be controlled and directed, the questions 
inevitably arise: Whose ideas and desires of all those joining in 
the team work in the community are to control? Who, among all 
the members of a society, is to have a voice in controlling the social 
machinery? In everyday terms, Who is to boss the society and its 
system of social team work? Are all to have a voice in directing 
the common endeavor or only a select few? And if a select few, 
how are they to be selected ? 

When a man works apart from others he directs his activities 
himself. His own will decides. No other will is imposed upon his. 
But when he joins his efforts with those of a community in team 
work, dovetailing his efforts with the activity of the others in the 
group, the question is unavoidable: Can he then be entirely self- 
directing, doing just as he pleases, or will he lose part of his power 
of self-direction? Will the others, whose activities are dove- 
tailed with his, whose activities are even a part of his, have an 
interest in what is done and how it is done, and accordingly assert 
their wills? Conflict in such a situation is natural and difficult 
to avoid. 

Organized, dovetailed, concerted effort is essential, but the 
activities of men do not naturally dovetail themselves into forms 
of smoothly flowing team work. Some force is necessary to bring 
about this organization of activities, and the means for doing this is 
not ready at hand. The desires and impulses which control the 
free or unorganized effort of man will not serve the purpose, for they 
do not parallel each other but often aim at cross-purposes. These 
desires and impulses do not naturally coalesce to form the com- 
munity of will and purpose needed to guide a community of effort 
and activity. Such a concerted will needed on the part of those 
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participating in concerted action to guide their joint activity is 
something which must be built up through the prolonged efforts of 
generations of mankind. It is not an easy matter to socialize the 
will of man. 

Organized activity is so essential that the efforts of the people 
must be directed into organized forms of endeavor operating toward 
selected ends, even if these efforts are not directed by the organized 
wills of those whose efforts are thus joined. If these forces, the 
feelings and wills of individuals, are not then reduced to order by 
means of social principles and social values, the unsocialized and 
hampered wills and feelings of the people will cause them to enter 
upon a brute struggle for supremacy in the control over that part 
of the effort of the community which is necessarily organized. 
Primitive man was unable to rise to a social solution of this problem 
of control over organized effort. So in the life-history of society a 
long and bitter struggle for domination and for a voice in the control 
over the social order ensued. 

The distribution of participation in the successive social orders 
of man was determined by might, and with the use of force the con- 
trol over the social orders became concentrated into the hands of 
small ruling classes. The instruments of power employed to gain 
and maintain this division of control were much the same as those 
which were employed to grasp a monopoly share of the most valued 
products and services created by the organized effort in these social 
orders. The.same groups that were a leisure, exploiting, consum- 
ing class in one sphere were a self-selecting, tyrannical, ruling class 
in the other sphere. 

But concerted effort secured at such a sacrifice of freedom and 
liberty directed largely toward ends not desired by those whose 
efforts were involved was obtained at too great a cost and could 
not endure as a permanent characteristic of the social orders of 
mankind. Those whose efforts were controlled sought to have a 
voice in the control over their efforts. The struggle against such 
powerful classes for a voice or share in the control of the social 
order resulted in the extension of a voice to an ever-widening circle 
of the members of society. Professor Ogg in his Social Progress in 
Contemporary Europe has compactly presented these progressive 
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changes in the distribution of control over the social orders of 
Western Europe in recent times. 

The problem of participation in the control over the social order 
is unavoidable, because we must have organized effort. Team 
work is so superior in efficiency to conflicting, jangling, crisscross, 
or isolated effort that society must increasingly employ this social 
process in serving itself as fast as it works out the practical problems 
involved in the technique of organizing effort. It is absurd to try 
to escape the problem of the division of control in society, to secure 
freedom and liberty by resorting to the independence of the jungle, 
the frontier, or the pseudo-independence of individually directed, 
chaotic, conflicting efforts. Social team work may be fought back, 
may be retarded, but its continued growth is inevitable. 

The distribution of participation in the control of the organized 
effort of a society may be determined by brute force, by various 
forms of power, and by strategic advantages; or it may be divided 
according to some social rubric, a principle that rests upon some 
fundamental social value. As society develops it may progressively 
escape from the individual, personal solution of this problem to a 
social solution; it may rise from the individual, personal determina- 
tion to a social determination of participation in the control over 
the social order. 

Society has evolved the one-to-one rule called justice to govern 
the division of service and services in the social order. It has also 
evolved the equal-division or one-to-one rule called the democratic 
order to govern the division of participation in the organized 
activity in society. This participation is accomplished by means 
of the device of suffrage or voting. 

The political scientists, looking through one facet of the multi- 
focal lenses through which the social order is studied by the social 
scientists, have stressed a so-called theory of the distribution of 
control which bases the division upon an educational test. It is 
only seemingly a theory of division, for it deals fundamentally with 
the question not of who but of how. The educational-qualification 
theory deals fundamentally with the question, not of who shall 
decide, but of how to get the matters decided as certain interests wish 
them decided. Here again, as in the ethical discussion, we have a 
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theory which reduces the process of distribution of participation 
to a mere tool, the means of attaining some ulterior end. 

Every group in society, whether clearly apprehended by it or 
not, has a feeling of how it wants affairs in the social order. There 
is also this class feeling in the background of the consciousness of 
those classes who have access to a more liberal education. It is 
with class feelings or values that such a group starts in its reasoning 
processes to build up a theory of participation in control, but some- 
times it does not seem to be clearly conscious of the fact. The 
problem to these classes is how to have the social order directed 
according to the half-hidden heart’s desires of their particular 
group, and what division of control will secure it. Clearly a prin- 
ciple to govern the distribution of control which would rule out the 
uneducated, leaving the educated to control the social order, to 
direct its activities, and to decide the questions arising, would 
result in decisions more nearly according to their views. 

We have another illustration of the attempt to use the distribu- 
tion of participation in control as a means of gaining an ulterior end 
in the desire to give or to withhold the vote from women according 
to whether they will vote for prohibition or against it, will vote to 
reorganize family life or against it, will vote for conscription or 
against it, etc. Property-qualification tests are of a similar nature, 
put forth as the answer to the question how, not who—how to 
preserve and further the interests of a class. 

Referring again to the educational test, it is urged that the 
educated class is better able to decide questions which arise in the 
process of supervising the social order. It is better able, can 
decide more according to the feelings and wishes of this particular 
group in society than can those not of this group. The test of 
ability to decide is after all whether you decide with or against 
us. All educational or other qualification tests other than the 
mere question of whether one is a member, takes part in the team 
work, and has a will, feelings, impulses, and desires, rest solely upon 
the question of how you decide, whether with us or not, and not 
upon ability to decide, for such ability is already granted when 
nature does not rule one out; but the restrictionist does deprive 
such a one of a vote because he fears that the very potential 
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decisions which he denies are possible may not coincide with his 
own. He thus desires to set himself up as dictator over the lives 
of others that he may have his way. Such a taking of power of 
control without giving in return is undemocratic. 

This is intended to be a fundamental criticism. It may be 
urged: “‘ Yes; in principle, in the abstract it sounds well, but in the 
concrete, in the work-a-day world it is different.”” Let us examine 
further into the matter. 

The entire social order with all its social machinery seems so 
vast and complex that the questions that are to be decided in its 
supervision seem interminable in variety. They readily fall into 
four groups of social questions: (1) questions of welfare, such as 
what impulses are we to gratify, what forms of pleasurable and 
happy experiences are we to attempt to secure, etc.; (2) ques- 
tions, technical questions, of how to secure the conditions neces- 
sary to gain these experiences; (3) questions of distributing service 
and services, of who is to assume the burdens entailed in the pro- 
duction of these forms of welfare, and who is to share in these 
desired products; (4) questions of division of control, of who is to 
have a voice in deciding all the preceding questions, including this 
last group itself. 

These questions involve on the one hand feelings, wants, desires, 
and values, and on the other information and technical knowledge. 
Any person capable of joining the social team work is able to under- 
stand the question put forth in a political campaign if the question 
is one of desires or values, but if it is a question of how, involving 
technical information, then only a few members may be able to 
pass an efficient judgment, and no one can decide efficiently upon all 
the technical questions that arise for public decision. Anyone 
understands the questions: Do you favor prohibition? Do you 
favor the suppression of lewd pictures and dramas? Do you 
favor baseball on Sunday? Should women have a vote? Should 
negroes vote? Do we want to be fair toward labor, the railroad 
stockholders, etc.? But when the question is, Do you favor a 
central bank or a central reserve system, a multiple monetary stand- 
ard, vaccination, protection or free trade, the metric system, the 
Gary system ? many would not even understand the question, aside 
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from possessing the technical information requisite to reach an 
efficient decision upon these questions. The first group of ques- 
tions involves feelings of what we want, what we like or do not like, 
feelings of whether we do or do not want the other person to have a 
share in control, and so on. 

In an educational test on these questions all would pass alike, 
for each feeis the way he feels and knows better how he feels than 
anyone else and is better able to vote his will than anyone else for 
him. But in the case of technical questions of how to go about 
producing what we want, few could vote efficiently, and even these 
only upon a limited group of technical questions. If informational 
tests were applied in the case of technical questions, even most of 
the graduates of our universities would be ruled out of a vote. 
Even the most learned would be deprived of a voice in the deciding 
of many technical matters. The social-service machines have grown 
so complex and the body of technical information has grown so vast 
that the members of a society have to become specialists and are 
able to decide technical matters intelligently only in narrow fields. 

This brings to view a striking characteristic of our social order, 
namely, the struggles that center about technical questions. Why 
do the voters themselves have to decide technical questions which 
they do not understand, which lie outside their particular fields 
of information? Why do we select a group of miscellaneously 
informed men for Congress and then impose upon these men the 
duty of deciding all manner of technical questions, often quite 
foreign to their training? Why are not technical questions left to 
the experts to decide? Further, why is there so often even an 
intense struggle waged against a decision in favor of efficient 
methods ? 

This anomalous condition in our political system, it seems, 
is due not to defects in the distribution of suffrage but to a defect 
in another part of the social order, a defect in the ethical code. 
According to the ethical code in its present stage of development 
the might of circumstance makes right. In the division of give- 
and-take a member is permitted to take advantage of the circum- 
stances of a brother-member to exact as much and give as little 
in return as circumstances, and not morals, warrant. 
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Changes in the methods used to produce things in the social 
order alter the circumstances of its members, and the altered cir- 
cumstances may be used to increase or decrease the shares in dis- 
tribution. Thus people will struggle over questions of methods, 
even shelving efficient methods that advantageous circumstances 
may be retained or made more advantageous, and thus they pre- 
serve their income or even increase it. 

Consider the case of the people of a city who need electricity 
for lighting and other purposes. The current for the lamps is 
generated in a coal-burning power plant. Near the city there is a 
waterfall which could be used to generate electric current, and this 
latter method would really be the more efficient method of supply- 
ing current for the lamps. But certain people within the commu- 
nity fought the proposed change to the hydroelectric method. Why 
did they oppose it? Certainly not because they were opposed to 
efficient methods as such, nor because they hated the community 
and wanted to impose a greater burden upon it in securing light. 
The reason was that they thought that the change would alter their 
circumstances and weaken their advantageous position, and that 
this would be taken advantage of to give them a smaller income, a 
smaller share in the social distribution. 

If the might of circumstances did not make right and no one 
was permitted to take advantage of his fellow-member’s circum- 
stances to influence the shares in the give-and-take, then the change 
in this case to the more efficient method would have affected no 
one’s share adversely; on the contrary, it would have increased 
the shares because of the increased effectiveness of the hydroelectric 
process. In this case would anyone have struggled against the 
improvement? If each one would receive his just share, and that 
no matter what technical methods were employed, would labor 
unions, as long as the more efficient methods increase shares of 
benefits and reduce burdens, fight the introduction of labor-saving 
devices; would railroad presidents and stockholders struggle 
against the adoption of efficient methods of transportation; and 
would business interests, through politicians, seek to deceive the 
people in questions of efficiency? Could we not then trust the 
expert because he would not be influenced by ulterior motives? 
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And could not Congress and the legislatures then leave technical 
questions to the decision of experts? But since the might of cir- 
cumstance is used against the voter, he must not only examine 
into the question of relative efficiencies involved in such questions 
as bimetalism, the tariff, the Federal Reserve banking system, 
patent medicines, canals, building regulations, water supply, and 
irrigation, but must also judge how the adoption of one method or 
the other will affect his circumstances, and these in turn his income. 
If the more efficient methods affect his strategic circumstances 
adversely, and so his income, then he opposes the efficient methods 
which would enlarge the social dividends as a whole. 

Thus society, because of the backward condition of its moral 
code, permitting and considering it ethically right, indeed quite the 
respectable thing, for its members to use force against each other, 
doubly sacrifices its welfare by the employment of inefficient 
methods and also by the great waste of energy dissipated in the 
resulting struggle over the choice of technical methods. 

As long as the questions before the public involve mere evalua- 
tion and feelings the voters themselves promote the discussion of 
them and carry on the campaign, as in the case of prohibition, the 
social evil, woman’s suffrage, etc. The politicians generally steer 
clear of such questions. 

When technical questions are in the foreground the voter, in 
his paucity of the technical information needed to decide such 
questions efficiently and to perceive correctly the effects of the differ- 
ent proposed methods upon his own particular interests, looks to 
the politician or statesman for a solution. These questions are the 
politician’s forte. He leads the voter into strange fields of argu- 
ment and information and traps him with oratory. The voter 
substitutes the feelings aroused by orators for the technical informa- 
tion he does not possess, but needs in order to decide wisely, and 
often votes against efficient methods and his own interests. 

When the banking-reform question was before Congress some 
of the members of that body had to deal with the double problem 
of designing a technically efficient system for the social order and 
also of watching its effects upon the special interests of their own 
constituents. Others considered solely its effect upon the narrow 
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interests of a favored portion of their constituents. So Congress, 
although it called before its committee the experts in banking, 
could not accept their ideas without question. This was not 
because there was any doubt of the ability of the experts to design 
a more efficient banking system, but because there was doubt con- 
cerning whose interests it would efficiently serve. Such experts 
may be partisan; in fact they often do have in mind the interests 
of a particular class in society. As long as the might of circum- 
stances makes right in our social order, just so long will the mem- 
bers of that order have to sacrifice their larger, their social, interests 
when socially efficient methods affect adversely those circumstances 
which serve to give a member a special leverage in the process of 
distribution. The voter will not accept the decision of the social 
expert but will seek the advice of the partisan expert, and this 
prevents the growth of groups of trusted social experts or social 
engineers who would think, not in terms of classes, but in terms of 
society as a whole. 

The ethical doctrine that the might of circumstances makes 
right is so all-pervasive in its evil influence that the voters in a 
community, even when they wish to rise beyond immediate 
personal, selfish interests to a higher, more social point of view, 
even to the desire to promote the general welfare, after all conceive 
of this general welfare in terms of class welfare and advantages. 
The business man, when he thinks he is rising to an unselfish 
point of view, thinks of the general welfare in terms of general 
business prosperity. He thinks that the general welfare is pro- 
moted when there are fewer strikes, when business is not being 
muckraked, when the consumers are paying advantageous prices 
without complaint, and when business is booming and flourishing. 
The laborers think of the general welfare in terms of shorter hours 
for themselves, plentiful opportunities for employment, increases 
in wages, and improvements in working conditions. Each class 
thinks in such conceptions, not so much because of sheer crass 
selfishness—the desire to hold the other group down—but because 
degree of welfare at best is measured in terms of group welfare. 

The incomes in such groups depend upon advantageous cir- 
cumstances in the social order. It seems to be almost impossible 
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to work out methods of improving the conditions of any group or 
of all groups without in so doing modifying for some class within 
the social order the strategic circumstances upon which is based its 
power to secure a certain portion of the benefits of the joint effort 
in the social order. And such a group does not want these cir- 
cumstances, which are the source of its control over that share, 
modified or weakened by technical changes in the organization of the 
social order, even if such changes constitute a more efficient means 
of promoting the welfare of other groups. Since it is ethically right 
to take advantage of the changing circumstances arising with 
technical changes in the organizations of the social order to gain 
more, to disturb the relative sharing in the social dividend by the 
various classes, they are forced to think of promotion of the social 
welfare in terms of shares in the benefits of the social order rather 
than in terms of increases in the total dividend of benefits and 
methods of promoting such total increases. No class can see that 
socially efficient methods of promoting the social welfare, that is, 
the total dividend of benefits, are such and will voté in favor of 
them if that class by such a change incurs a loss in its share of the 
social dividend. And this dog-in-the-manger doctrine that might 
of circumstance makes right blocks social improvements in methods, 
causing classes to fight such improvements because they have just 
that disturbing effect upon the shares. 

As long as this situation remains it is absurd to urge, as is done 
in some high quarters, that in order to run successfully a democratic 
social order with its increasingly difficult technical problems the 
people must learn to trust the experts. The experts to whom they 
refer are not societal experts but partisan class experts. The 
trouble does not lie with democracy. It is not a matter of dis- 
tribution of participation in control over the social order. These 
particular troubles of a democracy are to be cured not by more 
democracy but by more ethics. The people cannot build up and 
employ the services of a group of social experts, that is, specialists 
in information upon the technical methods of promoting the welfare 
of all society, until the probihition against the upperhanded method, 
the might of circumstances, is established in the ethical code. 
When the progress of one group in the community can be attained 
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without jeopardizing the favorable circumstances of other groups 
the partisan expert’s services will no longer be needed, and the 
social expert can be given a larger measure of trust in deciding 
technical questions of improvement. 

This would not be a violation of the rule of democracy in the 
division of voice in control, for these experts would not be self- 
selecting nor arbitrarily forcing their will upon the community, 
but would be selected by the members of society. By this means 
the voter has his will, for he defers or not as he chooses to the judg- 
ment of the expert, which of course would not be the case if the 
experts were self-chosen. 

Since even the efficient selection of experts involves technical 
information to some degree, the voters would not have equal ability 
to decide the question of selecting the experts. So in order to 
preserve the democratic rule of division of participation in such 
decisions it probably will be necessary to evolve complex machinery 
for the indirect selection of experts. Growth in this direction is 
evidenced by the greater power of appointment which is being con- 
ferred upon executives and by the development of the civil service. 
What is clearly needed is the development of a body of general rules 
popularly understood and accepted as the means of testing degrees 
of expertness. Then the voters would not have to select experts 
directly, which selection after all is now guided by response to 
personal appeal and personal attitude and prejudice. The ability 
of the voters to make efficiently a direct selection of experts is 
entirely unequal. Their task should be restricted to the simple one 
of selecting and adopting standards of efficiency and methods of 
testing expertness. Then the standards and methods employed by 
the voters in the selection of experts to whose judgment in technical 
matters the people would defer would be used by those experts in 
turn in the selection of other experts. There are many indications 
that point to this as the line of development. 

The decisions of the people in a community upon technical 
matters are more or less efficient. The desires or values of the 
people are higher or lower, ethical or unethical, democratic or 
undemocratic. The inequalities in efficiency among the voters in 
deciding technical matters has been discussed at some length. 
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Now the question of the inequalities among them in level of desire 
or of values presents itself. If there is too great a discrepancy 
between the levels of people’s desires they cannot engage in volun- 
tary team work or socially organized effort of a voluntary character. 
However, the discrepancies in levels of desires or values among the 
people of a society do not present a problem so difficult of solution 
as to prevent or disrupt the major forms of organized activity. 

Those whose desires come within the very lowest level, consist- 
ing mainly of cravings for sensual pleasures, will gradually have the 
gratification of these lower forms of desire denied them by the 
large majority whose feelings are of a higher order. But we know 
from the observation of the working of the social order that when 
such groups are denied what they want, that is, the gratification of 
the desire for the very lowest forms of sensual experience, they will 
not attempt by withdrawing or by other means to disrupt the 
organized effort of society. They soon learn to adapt themselves 
to a somewhat higher plane of desire and satisfaction. 

If those whose desires come within the highest level were to 
impose their standards upon those lower in the scale the latter 
would, if they could, refuse to do team work with them and would 
disrupt the social order. If there then existed organized activity 
participated in by both of these groups it would have to be involun- 
tary on the part of one, if that one could not rise to the higher plane 
of desires. If their desires were ungratified and they were unable 
to displace them with others by means of rising to the higher levels 
of desires, life would be empty, unsatisfactory; so why should they 
voluntarily join their efforts in team work directed toward the pro- 
duction of fruits in the sharing of which they could not participate 
because these fruits were beyond their appreciation and enjoyment ? 
Such an enforced will would lead to discontent, unrest, and insta- 
bility in the social order. 

Fortunately for organized forms of human endeavor the minor 
differences in levels of desire that develop within a society can 
exist side by side and be gratified without seriously tending to dis- 
integrate and hinder the growth of efficient forms of the social 
team work that takes place in most of the major institutions of the 
social order. These differences, however, do seriously interfere 
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with the team work of social intercourse. They disintegrate 
friendships and families and make small groups for purposes of 
congenial social intercourse difficult to form and maintain. 

When one group in society advances beyond the others in 
ethical or democratic values and ideals, and appropriate ideas are 
conceived in the form of proposed additions to the ethical code or a 
proposed extension of the suffrage, the result will be unrest, an 
unrest that will persist until this group has its will, even if it is 
necessary to gain it by violent forms of force. Then the less ad- 
vanced group, having another will enforced upon it, becomes the 
discontented group, but this condition will not be permanent and 
will not disrupt the social order, for all the people are capable of 
feeling such values, even if they do resist them during the period of 
transition. The rising generation will be brought up in them, will 
accept them, and will finally become so habituated to them that 
such values and ideas will become customary with them. Thus 
after a time the newer order will be according to their will. Any 
group that will not with time rise to the level of the desires and 
values that are imposed upon it becomes an involuntary part of 
social order and will always be a danger to the stability of that 
order. 

The great social-service machines of society are the instruments 
through which the productive energies of the people are gathered 
and translated into organized or socialized forms of productive 
effort and activity. But it does not necessarily follow that where 
the effort and activity of the people of a society are organized, that 
such socialized activity is motivated by socialized wills. The 
organized effort in our society is directed for the most part by 
unsocialized separatistic motives. 

The organization of the effort of the people in the societies ever 
tends to outrun the organization of the wills behind that effort. 
The socialization of outward overt activity tends to outrun the 
socialization of inward thought and feeling, for organized effort, 
because of its superior efficiency, is vital to a large community. 
So great is this superiority in efficiency that one hundred millions 
of people with organized effort are able to live where only one 
hundred thousand could survive with a relatively unorganized 
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effort. Who gain the major shares in the benefits of such organized 
endeavor and are thereby enabled to gratify their less important 
needs is not so vital to the community as the possibility of at least a 
subsistence level of existence for the others. Thus more of the 
thought and energy of man has been centered upon the organiza- 
tion of overt activity for purposes of production than upon the 
organization of the wills of the people for the purpose of directing 
such organized activity; that is, of directing it in the production 
of general social services and the distribution of such services in 
socially just ways. 

People following their impulses, unable to socialize their wills, 
submitted to the rise of small, tyrannical ruling classes, even though 
these ruling classes took the tyrant’s share of the benefits, because 
such classes under the circumstances made themselves the instru- 
ments to force the forms of organized activity requisite to at least 
a subsistence level of existence. The more desirable and coveted 
fruits of the organized activity thus established were looked upon 
as spoils and were fought for by rival powerful classes who used the 
masses aS ammunition in this warfare. Nearly all the struggles 
the written records of which fill the pages of the history of mankind 
have been over the spoils of the concerted effort of man in his social 
orders. Finally the masses, gaining under this régime of control 
only a mere precarious existence, and that at a sacrifice of freedom 
and liberty, entered upon the struggle for a larger share in the con- 
trol over their efforts. 

The question arises: Do such changes in control follow some 
social ideal, or do the changes reflect disturbances in balance of 
power which permit now one class in society then another to have 
its will? Is this particular evolution in the social order a mere 
struggle of will against will in which now one group, through power- 
ful strategic advaritages, such as the army, the church, education, 
communication, prestige due to grandeur of background, super- 
stitions, and group delusions about class stratification and social 
position, dominates and has its way? Then when its grip upon 
these engines of might loosens, do others rise to power in society 
and assert their will? And so is the shifting of control a mere 
reflection of shifting advantages in the struggle for control over the 
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social order, like the shifting winds and waves of the sea? Or is 
this evolution not a mere aimless change but a change in a certain 
direction, real social growth, growth toward a social ideal? Isita 
struggle to establish a distribution and a participation in control 
according to a social rubric, a principle which rests upon a social 
value? The movement has probably developed far enough to 
permit an interpretation of it, to see its direction and what goal 
lies ahead. 

The reaction of the people against the undemocratic ruling 
classes and the attempt to gain a share in the control over their 
efforts by means of the overthrow of these classes which controlled 
their organized activities absorbed their attention so completely 
that they lost sight of the value of concerted activity. As an 
easement toward the solution of the problem of control they tried 
to minimize the amount of socialized or concerted activity employed 
in the newer social order. The individual was to control or direct his 
own activities himself in as wide a sphere as possible and share with 
others on a seemingly one-to-one basis the control over the necessary 
minimum of team work or joint activity. “That government is 
best which governs least”? seemed to phrase their feeling. This 
simply meant that that condition of society is best in which there 
is least socialized activity, not because team work is an evil in itself, 
but because that condition minimizes the difficulty of securing 
freedom and liberty. ~ Freedom and liberty suddenly gained by a 
long-oppressed people seemed so precious that they would not 
risk the possibility of having it jeopardized by the difficulty of 
working out a socialized control over socialized effort. They would 
rather sacrifice the efficiency of concerted effort. From -this indi- 
vidualistic point of view the one-to-one rule of suffrage seemed to 
preserve liberty and freedom. It was one individual set over 
against another individual. The price of such liberty was eternal 
friction. Each was to have a sphere of separatist activity and keep 
everyone else out. Each was to assert himself, be self-reliant and 
independent, struggling in a fight in which there was a more nearly 
equal chance of winning because the overwhelming handicaps that 
formerly prevailed in the unequal struggle for self-assertion and 
control had been removed. 
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There is an idea prevalent that the wills of people are just so 
many units of force. Then by means of some device of voting these 
units may be registered as to direction, and a majority or plurality 
of those tending in some direction will serve to give direction to the 
organized activity of society. Such a will is not a pan-will, a social 
will, for all do not participate in it. The efforts of the minority in 
the community are directed, not by their wills, but by the wills of 
others. To that extent they do not have freedom and liberty. 
The group in a society that says, ‘‘We have the votes; what are 
you going to do about it ?” is using might, is just as undemocratic 
as the group that says, “We have the men, the money, and the 
ships; what are you going to do about it?” The majority can 
enforce their will because they fall heir to the engines of power and 
the machinery of control built up in the social order. 

The social device, however, does broaden participation in con- 
trol and changes the form of the struggle between wills to have 
their own way. The powerful classes have to resort to new sources 
of power and set up a new sort of militarism, so to speak. They 
employ an army of sophists and political strategists, manipulators 
and corruptionists, as an engine to afford them leverage in the 
newer sort of struggle. The device of voting, however, does much 
more than modify the form of the struggle for control over the 
organized effort of society, for it does tend, in addition, to develop 
sincere discussion, acquaintance with one another’s feelings and 
ideas, and, greatest and best of all, a mutual consideration for these 
feelings. Social ideals become involved, and the will in the process 
of operating this social device tends to become socialized. 

Unified activity requires a unified control—a single direction, 
not a conflicting, crisscross chaos of aims. This unity of purpose 
and activity may be secured in several ways: by means of a power- 
ful class, or by means of a unity of wills—a joint or pan-will. A 
concert of wills may be employed to direct a concert of activity; 
the socialized wills of the people may serve to direct the socialized 
activity of the people. 

Let it be clear that there is or may be an organization of the 
wills of the people, a real participation in control, and not a mere 
struggle of wills. It is a mere contest of wills that results when we 
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cross each other’s paths if the valuation of the social order or the 
attitude toward it is that it is merely an environment. Society 
and its social order may be regarded by a person as merely an 
environment in which he is born and which he, as best he can, is 
to use and exploit to further his own particular aims. The com- 
munity and its social organizations are not of him but are some- 
thing apart, as things in nature which he merely uses to serve his 
own ends. Thus he uses the people about him and the social 
machinery as he would the stones in a hillside or electrical energy. 
These things are not part of us; they are environment. They 
follow their natural ways with no regard for humans, and we treat 
them the same way. When we use electrical energy we feel no 
obligation to it. We do not say, “Electricity, you did this for me, 
now I will do this for you in return.” It does nothing for our 
sakes. We just use it. So some may regard and treat accordingly 
society and the social order. 

The social order is not the mere environment of the various 
people in a community, something apart from each one. It is an 
illusion to regard the social order as something apart from one, as 
a piece of iron or stone. It is a part of you and you are a part of it 
in action and reaction, in effort and enjoyment, and perhaps in 
purpose and will. The social order is not a thing above or other- 
wise apart from the members of society; it is pan-psychic, pan- 
human, and has infinite possibilities of becoming more so. 

The social will is not something apart from the wills of the mem- 
bers of society, an environmental force merely to be utilized by 
anyone in his interests, as he would utilize the power of steam. Nor 
is the social will a sort of supra-will into which the individual may 
merge and lose himself. It is a pan-will, a will that is a force which 
is the resultant of all the wills in society, a part of each member. 
The will of each person, instead of losing itself in, or being displaced 
by, a supra-will, or struggling against, dominating, and utilizing 
the social will as an external thing in the environment of the indi- 
vidual, becomes a part of the pan-will. This is not a struggle of 
wills for domination, but a participation in the formation of a 
common will to control the social order. 
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There is a deceptive quality about the extensive team work 
which takes place in modern societies. The visible, outward, 
overt activity is so orderly and dovetails so nicely that it seems to 
indicate a corresponding inner harmony of directive thought and 
feeling among the people. And yet all the time there is an inner 
strife, a feeling of coercion and rebellion. It is quite possible for the 
team work of a people to be improperly motivated. Such is largely 
the case now, for our organized or socialized overt activity is not 
motivated by democratic feelings or by socialized wills. The 
socialized will is guided by social ideals, not by the impulses of the 
moment, nor by habits founded upon such native impulses. 

Democracy is not a particular form of organization of govern- 
ment, nor even the extensive team work in the other overt activities 
that take place in the social order. Democracy refers to the will. 
It is the will to co-operate. It is the team work of the wills of the 
members of a society which is built up to serve the purpose of 
guiding the inevitable team work in the overt activities of its 
members. It is not an outward dovetailing of arm, leg, and trunk 
movements, but an inner team work of feeling and purpose; not 
the outer acts of co-operation, but the spirit of co-operation. The 
first essential for a democratic society is that the people should 
have democratic feelings, that is, that they should really want the 
other person whose effort is united with theirs to have a partici- 
pating voice in the control of the team work. They must desire 
to be democratic, feel that desire to be worth while. The will 
should be socialized, idealized, and democratized. The person who 
is controlled by his impulses as they well up in him, at one time 
listening to the others concerned and giving in to their wishes 
according to his mood, at another time riding roughshod over 
others and forcing his will upon them if he can, has no more a 
socialized will than have the animals in the grip of their natural 
impulses—impulses adapted to animal life and animal environment, 
not to a social order. Nor is that person’s will democratized who 
is controlled by his feelings of good-will or ill-will, according a voice 
in affairs to those he likes and not heeding the will of those not 
in his favor. 
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We can rise from a personal solution of the question of partici- 
pation in control over the forms of team work in society, industry, 
government, education, and the family, as this leads inevitably to 
coercion and servitude, to inner strife and discontent, to a social 
solution which gives freedom and allays strife. When the members 
of the face-to-face groups in society seek in an undemocratic manner 
their own will without regard for the wills of the others involved, 
strife ensues, strife of a petty order. But when powerful groups 
in society do not heed the wills of the other members and ride over 
them if they can by means of the power of their advantageous 
circumstances, widespread discontent and inner strife, if not out- 
ward acts of violence, prevail. They who do not consider the 
wills of others and who would have their own way when the 
efforts of others are necessarily dovetailed with their own are 
not democratic in spirit. This is not team work of wills but 
contending of wills. It results in a coerced co-operation of out- 
ward activity. Such organized activity in society is not properly 
motivated. 

Those who seek to control their outward overt activities can 
find satisfaction and can realize their purpose in the face of the 
necessary inevitable dovetailing of that activity with the activity 
of others by tyrannizing over the wills of others, by denying them 
satisfaction and freedom, by directing the team work according to 
their own whims or interests, or by having their wills undergo a 
socializing process. The latter means that the natural animal 
feelings and impulses that well up in us and induce and guide overt 
activity will upon occasion have to be inhibited and displaced by 
social values and ideals. 

Man has inherited a few forms of instinctive, overt activity, 
that is, skeletal activity, which dovetails with that of the other 
people about him. Man now satisfies his hunger, his need for 
bodily comfort, excitement, pleasure, etc., by means of highly 
complicated forms of activity that are far removed from the forms 
of activity that were employed as the means of securing the gratifica- 
tion of these needs in the jungle or other natural environments of 
primitive man and the animals. Much of this artificially organized 
activity may be quite monotonous and irksome and may be carried 
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to the point of painful fatigue. Society may organize itself in more 
efficient ways that will reduce such burdens. But that is another 
problem apart from the one under immediate discussion. These 
forms of highly organized activity necessarily give rise to a group of 
artificial situations in which, if we react according to our natural 
animal impulses, strife and loss of liberty and freedom result. 
When we engage in the artificially organized activity of the social 
order we then are necessarily confronted with the fundamental prob- 
lems of dividing the burdens entailed and the desirable products 
created, of deciding what is to be done, how it is to be done, and 
who is to have a voice in deciding these questions. Now nature 
has not equipped us with a group of impulses that are well adapted 
to the successful solution of these particular artificial problem situa- 
tions arising in a social order—an order that is quite remote from 
the environment in which man received his endowment for the 
life-struggle. Nature would have us grasp and fight for ourselves, 
share with the young, and soon. Such a personal and animal-like 
solution of these modern social problems arising with highly civilized 
forms of team work in the social order simply leads to strife over 
these shares and fighting to carry out one’s will and impulses 
against those of others. 

The question is, How can we preserve freedom and liberty and 
allay strife in the face of inevitabiy organized endeavor? Cer- 
tainly not by reacting in these social situations according to personal 
feelings and impulses. It seems that this can be achieved by repla- 
cing these ill-fitting animal impulses and feelings with social values 
and ideals. We can motivate the social order by social values and 
ideals instead of by personal feelings and impulses. We may rise 
to an impersonal social valuation or appraisement of the claims and 
rights of each person in these new social situations. This social 
appraisement denies any sound foundation for special privileges and 
claims upon the part of certain persons and classes in society upon 
nature, upon the social order, or upon other persons, as if nature 
were specially created for certain persons, or as if the social order 
were historically evolved for the benefit of certain persons favored 
over others, or as if some people were created merely for the pur- 
pose of being used by other specially favored persons. 
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A person, a class, or a people may inherit superior powers or go 
to the trouble of creating forms of might. Now they may assert 
that they thereby gain superior claims upon nature, man, and the 
social order, and it is their right, their mission, to use these powers 
against the others to establish such claims. The others will then 
contend that it is their right to resist such pretensions and use of 
might, and the struggle will be on. So this whole proposition ulti- 
mately rests upon the conception that the setting of man in the 
universe was for the purpose of becoming the theater of unending 
forms of strife and contention. I would suggest a pragmatic 
philosophy to those who submit to the view that a study of the 
history of the universe does seem to indicate that the function of 
man in it is to be the bear pit for the the entertainment of the stars. 
Why not go on a strike, stop these periods of carnage, and see what 
the stars will do about it? Those who persist in carrying out such 
a conception of the rights and mission of might in the world suc- 
ceed only in building up an environment that finally overwhelms 
them and with superior power strips them of their forms of might 
and uses such power to establish a social order with rights that 
rest upon nobler bases. 

If we deny that the possession of forms of might constitutes in 
itself the ground for superior claims and justifies the use of such 
powers in enforcing these claims, then other grounds than the pos- 
session of might must be sought as the basis of the rights and the 
claims of the members of society. 

There are no chosen classes or peoples. The social appraise- 
ment of these claims rates them all as equal. The members are 
equal in their right of access to nature, equal in their right of oppor- 
tunity to the privileges of the social order, equal in their claims upon 
each other, so that each member who contributes of himself and his 
energies to the organized activity of the social order has the right 
to an equal return from the others for his contribution. Otherwise 
some members are specially privileged and use others as mere 
tools, while they stand apart from the common endeavor. There 
is also an equality of right of participation in the control over the 
organized activity among those whose energies are thus joined. 
The recognition of these claims as social rights which are to guide 
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us in the solution of the problems created by organizing our 
efforts instead of using our ill-adapted and self-conflicting animal 
impulses as guides will serve to allay strife and establish liberty 
and freedom among the members in organized society. The public 
officials in the social order should suppress their personal feelings 
and impulses, class prejudices and interests, in adjudicating these 
claims and rights and be guided instead by social values and 
ideals. 

The rank and file of the members of the social order in acquir- 
ing similar social habits of reaction in the social situations created 
by their organized endeavors will then be participating in a joint 
will, in common social purposes. And their wills will thus find free- 
dom from the strife, discontent, and coercion that result when these 
matters are decided by impulse, fear, and favor. They now find 
satisfaction and freedom, not in the gratification of their animal 
impulses in these social situations, but in the realization of social 
ideals—the ideals of social democracy, social justice, social welfare, 
and social efficiency. The will of such a socialized person finds 
freedom, even though his overt activity is necessarily circum- 
scribed by organized or institutionalized activity, because his will 
is not contending against, trying to thwart, the wills of others in the 
interest of unsocial impulses and satisfactions but has the same com- 
mon purpose and tends in the same direction as the wills of the 
other members; for each of these socialized persons wants to be 
just toward the others, wants to be democratic toward the others, 
wants the best welfare of the others, and wants all these things 
efficiently realized. 

How can there be a co-operation of wills and inner freedom and 
tranquillity between those who do not want to be just toward 
each other? He who denies justice to another is against the other 
person. The other one feels that he is not with him. It is strife 
and coercion, not inner team work and freedom. They who do 
not wish the best welfare of the other persons who are inevitably 
bound up with them in the social order are against them. This is 
contention and hostility, not community of purpose and will, even 
though there be outward order of overt activity. Those who are 
indifferent to social efficiency are against the other members of the 
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society, for the energy and time of people are naturally ,-: ecious, and 
those who would wastefully use the time and energies of others are 
against them. This again is not team work in purpose but rank 
individualism, a using of each other as mere environment, a pitting 
of one against the other. Such attitudes do not result in an inner 
harmony of feeling and purpose, the sort of team work of wills 
that should be built up for the purpose of enabling the members 
of society to supervise properly the team work of effort in their 
social order. 

The fundamental points of strife among the members of a society 
of people whose overt activities must, for purposes of existence and 
higher standards of living, be denied freedom of range and be cir- 
cumscribed by organization are the division of the work and burdens 
in the organized effort and the products and services thus produced, 
the distribution of participation in the control over such organized 
activity, the purpose of this organized activity, and the manner of 
organizing this activity. These are points of strife because the 
native impulses of man are not adequate to achieve the orderly 
solution of these social problems. The unsocialized jungle impulse 
tries to grasp all it wants or to bestow without regard to the just 
claims of others. Man in addition sometimes possesses an un- 
natural cancerous desire, namely, vanity. ‘The desires may have 
present among them foreign hostile desires, a germ disease, as 
cellular life may have foreign hostile cells in it. The character 
may be subject to sickness, as is the body. This insatiable desire 
causes man, when afflicted with it, far to outreach the animals in the 
magnitude of his selfishness. Man will then not merely eat to 
satisfy his appetite and bodily needs, while others unjustly go 
hungry, but extravagantly waste food for the show of it. He will 
indulge in costly decoration, not for the beauty in it, but for the sake 
of display. Natural jungle impulse does not weigh, except for 
fear or favor, the cost to others of producing desirable things. It 
will work to excess, kill, and maim, provided these costs are sus- 
tained by others. Such a one has no conception of social efficiency, 
but rates efficiency in accomplishing desired ends only in terms of 
cost to himself, ignoring all the costs to others that are entailed and 


that he does not have to recompense. 
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For the comparatively limited extent of team work which is 
necessary among the animals, nature, as we say, has provided them 
with impulses that are adapted to such dovetailing of overt activity. 
Some of these impulses have been inherited by man, but such limited 
natural impulses, which in part constitute the original nature of 
man, are not adequate to bring about the proper motivation of the 
vastly greater team work required in the populous societies of man. 
Consequently inner strife will ensue unless the original nature of 
man is modified, his will becoming socialized in order that there 
may thus be a concert of purpose and will to direct and supervise 
the necessary concert of effort and activity in the social order. We 
may call these forms of organized activity social processes. Such 
social processes, the processes of producing, dividing, deciding, or 
controlling, need for their supervision social aims or ideals as 
distinguished from personal attitudes and impulses. The social 
problems arising in a social order, as contrasted with the natural 
problems arising in the natural environment, require for their 
solution social values, ideals, and principles, as contrasted with the 
inadequate natural impulses that constitute the original nature 
of man but are apparently well adapted to the natural environ- 
ment. Conscious social endeavor within a social order should be 
guided by known and explored social values and social ideals, as 
contrasted with primitive reactions within a jungle, guided by 
blind impulses and attitudes. 

The people and the officers of a society, in so far as they are 
directing these social processes, should not be guided by immedi- 
ate personal impulses but should suppress them and be guided by 
the social ideas and ideals of justice, democracy, welfare, and 
efficiency. We sometimes speak of such officers as having the 
judicial temperament, refers to the difference between being gov- 
erned by fear or favor, or by the impulse of the moment, and 
being governed by certain more stable social feelings and ideas. 

It is not necessary of course that the conception of these ideals 
should be identical among the members of society. It is not the 
judgment but the will that is involved, the attitude, the aim— 
whether or not one wants to be just, wants to be democratic, wants 
the other person to have a say—that makes for strife or for the 
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team work of wills, the common aim. Given the common aim, the 
members of society will work out the ways and means of moving 
toward the realization of their common purpose to be just, to be 
democratic, to’ promote their best welfare, etc. 

This process of working out ways and means requires the 
development and use of social machinery and technical information 
and judgment. Throughout the social order in all its various insti- 
tutions questions will arise which will be decided, not by the expert, 
but by the laity involved. Among them, even among those guided 
by a unity of purpose and a willingness for unity of action, differ- 
ences in information and judgment are inevitable. But all action 
cannot be halted until a unanimous opinion is formed, for the loss 
due to paralysis of activity while the form of action was being 
debated would be too great. It is often better to have action, 
perhaps not the wisest, than to halt endeavor. Since some sacri- 
fice is necessary under these conditions, after first threshing out the 
problem for a time in public debate and discussion for the purpose 
of forming public opinion, the question may then be submitted to 
a vote. This device serves to keep the social machinery going 
without unanimity of judgment. 

A majority judgment prevails on the ground of least sacrifice, 
not on the ground of better efficiency in judgment. The presump- 
tion that the more efficient or correct judgment would have a 
greater appeal and win over more voters is hardly supported by 
the facts of social life and the registered decisions of the voters. 
It is not always true that it would be less sacrifice for a minority of 
voters to forego having their judgment prevail than for a majority. 
Among the people imbued with the spirit of democracy, if such a 
condition arose the majority would not say, “ Well,.we have the 
votes, what are you going to do about it?” but would consider 
the relative sacrifice that would be incurred by the minority if the 
decision went against them. If the majority perceived that the 
minority felt keenly that their sacrifice would be the greater, 
the majority would then arrange a middle or less severe course, or 
would give in until a further period of educational campaigning had 
taken place and then submit the question again for a vote. Per- 
haps public opinions would, during this period, undergo a change. 
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Within the small, face-to-face groups in society, for instance in 
the family, democratically minded people often differ in judg- 
ment upon matters that come up for mutual consideration. Such 
persons consider the sacrifice it would mean to the other if the 
decision went against the other and give in if the sacrifice of the 
other is perceived to be felt more keenly. This act of giving in, 
either in part or altogether, may then be reciprocated by the other 
when upon another occasion the situation is reversed. Such persons 
defer to the judgment of others involved even when this is quite 
contrary to their own judgment, provided it does not offend against 
the aititude or will to be just, democratic, etc. One’s attitude 
toward justice and the democratic spirit is not to be compromised; 
but one can differ with another upon the best ways and means of 
attaining justice, democracy, etc., and can forego his judgment in 
part and arrange with others for some modified method of attain- 
ing social welfare, justice, and democracy. There is no reason why 
this same spirit of democracy may not pervade a larger group. 

The ideal of democracy as the rule to govern participation in the 
control and supervision of the social order may not of course be the 
goal toward which society is moving. It may be in some entirely 
unseen direction, our segment of the movement toward the great 
goal being so insignificant that it is after all too small to disclose 
the true direction of the entire movement. Yet the ideal of democ- 
racy has the earmarks of a great social goal, for it has infinite 
possibilities of development, and there are always at hand ways and 
means of making it workable in the successively unfolding conditions 
arising in the social order. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The meeting this year was held at Richmond, Virginia, Friday and 
Saturday, December 27 and 28, in the Jefferson Hotel. The meetings 
were very well attended considering the war-time conditions which have 
prevailed during the past year. The Jefferson Hotel, in the words of 
President Cooley, was “just the right sort of a place for our purpose.” 
We missed the familiar faces of some of our members, namely Giddings, 
Ross, Small, Vincent, Howard, Dealey, Blackmar, and Lichtenberger. 
The meetings were unusually spirited in impromptu discussions. 

President Cooley refused re-election for a second term. In his stead 
Professor F. W. Blackmar, of the University of Kansas, was elected. The 
other officers for the year 1919 are First Vice-President James Q. Dealey, 
Brown University; Second Vice-President, Edward C. Hayes, University 
of Illinois; Secretary-Treasurer, Scott E. W. Bedford, University of 
Chicago; members of the Executive Committee, Cecil C. North, J. E. 
Cutler, F. Stuart Chapin, Wm. J. Kerby, E. L. Earp, and Miss Grace 
Abbott. 

President Cooley read a message of greetings from the Institut Inter- 
national Sociologie, René Worms, secretary. The business meeting 
instructed the President to send the greetings of our society to our 
sister society in France, and suggested an effort at co-operation between 
our Society and similar organizations in France, England, Italy, and 
Belgium. 

A Committee was appointed to “inquire into what is and what may be 
done in teaching sociology in the grades and in the high schools.” 

The meeting next year will perhaps be held in Lexington, Kentucky. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Among the five extension courses of lectures on problems relating to 
war and reconstruction arranged by the University are the courses “ Race 
Psychology”’ offered by Professor Ernest L. Talbert, and “Principles 
and Methods of Social Service” given by members of the faculty and 
by local and national social workers. 
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COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


Professor Roy W. Foley has leave of absence for the year and is 
serving as district educational director for the National War Work 
Council of the Y.M.C.A. in the camps around Baltimore. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


James H. S. Bossard, M.A., Ph.D., has joined the faculty of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pennsylvania, as professor of sociology and economics. 
Professor Bossard received his Doctor’s degree at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and during the past year has been engaged as editorial 
and civic writer on the staff of the Allentown Morning Call. Before that 
he had been head of the department of history and social science at 
Muhlenberg College. 


UNIVERSITY OF NortH CAROLINA 


Professor E. C. Branson has been invited to go to France as agri- 
culture specialist in rural life for the Army Overseas Educational Com- 
mission. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw MExIco 


Professor G. S. Dow, formerly professor of sociology in Oberlin 
College, is head of the department of sociology and economics. The 
establishment of the department of sociology in this developing western 
university is indicative of the growth of interest in sociology in the 
Southwest. 


Rice INSTITUTE 


The curriculum has been enlarged by the establishment of a lecture- 
ship in civics and philanthropy. Courses for credit and public lectures, 
designed to train professional and lay workers for social service in the 
South, are being given this year. If the interest of Houston and environs 
justifies it, the lectureship will be continued. The present incumbent 
is Herbert Knight Dennis, Ph.D., Harvard, 1918, formerly assistant in 
sociology at the University of Illinois and a former undergraduate pupil 
of Professors Ward and Dealey at Brown University. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Assistant Professor H. J. McClean has been elected president of the 
Los Angeles Social Service Commission. 
Miss Sarah Bundy, A.M., is offering a new course this quarter 
entitled “‘ The Sociological Content of Modern Drama.” 
The Sociology Seminar is giving its attention this year to “ Social 
* Problems and the War.” 


REVIEWS 


Instincts in Indusiry. By Orpway TEeap. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. xv+-221. $1.40. 

This little book is an attempt to popularize certain conclusions of 
social psychology and to apply them to American industrial conditions. 
It is a study of working-class psychology with the general thesis that there 
is reason to believe “that an examination of human behavior in industry 
will disclose vital relationships between those maladjustments which 
we call ‘labor problems,’ and the functioning of that complex of inherent 
tendencies and acquired characteristics which is human nature.’”’” Why 
working-class psychology? Because industrial unrest is the result of 
repression, because the mind of the worker is grievously misunderstood, 
and because the psychology of employers has already been exploited. 
The main body of the book is given over to a discussion of ten funda- 
mental instincts as they apply to industry, namely the parental and sex 
instincts; the instinct of workmanship, contrivance, or constructiveness; 
of possession, ownership, property, or acquisitiveness; of self-assertion, 
self-display, mastery, domination, emulation, or “give-a-lead”’; of sub- 
missiveness or self-abasement; of the herd; of pugnacity; of play; of 
curiosity, trial, and error, or thought. We may quibble about whether 
these are all general instincts, but remembering that the book is not 
addressed to scientific psychologists but to business men, it has a useful 
and stimulating message of social engineering; and, in any event, it 
carries a very sober and restrained view of instincts. The professional 
social psychologist will find a great many illustrations from industrial 
life with which to refresh his categories. 

The author shows clearly the relationship of family feeling to strikes, 
scabs, riots, and “‘ca’canny.”” He should have added that one motive 
for shortening the twelve-hour day is to eliminate that absentee parent- 
hood which was so clearly brought out in the Pittsburgh Survey and 
other industrial studies. The chapter on sex is largely a summary of 
the work of Patten, Wallas, Freud, and C. H. Parker. Employers in 
the great raw industries would do well to heed the facts brought out. 
On the instinct of workmanship the author follows Wallas, Miinsterberg, 
and Veblen. The loss of fine, skilled workmanship on the one hand and 
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the opposition to both sabotage and Taylorism on the other are both, so 
the author thinks, referable to this fundamental instinct. His two sug- 
gestions for getting back the sense of art in industry have been often 
made, namely, giving the workers a sense of the place in the scheme of 
things which their product occupies and giving them a greater control 
over the conduct of industry. In the discussion of the instinct of pos- 
session (of a job, land, home, etc.) the author emphasizes the desire for 
prestige, and that is true enough; but it should be completed by pointing 
out the discipline which property confers. 

Mr. Tead is on sound sociological ground when he declares that 
“Individuals in whom the tendency to submit is strong are more numer- 
ous than those in whom the tendency of self-assertion assumes influential 
proportions.”’ Our present productive system fosters “the nemesis of 
docility’’ through its placing in the hands of even a benevolent despot 
the right to hire, fire, promote, demote, fix hours, wages, and other work- 
ing conditions, and which, moreover, tends to convince the employer 
that his employees are really his servants—his things. That we knew 
only too well. But to this a new point is brought out in the discussion, 
namely, that a considerable part of economic subjection is really patho- 
logical and might be called a definite industrial psychosis in men who 
are so frequently “jobless, voteless, and womanless.”” The analysis of 
the instinct of the herd frankly acknowledges that, so far, the possi- 
bility of sublimating it either in general or as it applies to industrial 
affairs is largely a field for future inquiry. Sublimating the instinct of 
pugnacity, however, seems more clearly realizable. “It is not only 
conceivable but likely that the struggle for sound, social, and industrial 
organization can for some decades to come give substantial satisfaction 
for the fighting spirit of many men.” Another moral equivalent of 
war? The chapter on the play impulse is perhaps the least suggestive 
in the book. It might have been enriched by experiences from com- 
munity centers, factory welfare work, etc. On page 173 there is a faulty 
citation in the footnote which credits Kirkpatrick instead of Patrick 
with “The Psychology of Relaxation.”” The debate between the sup- 
porters of instinct and intelligence as the core of social processes will 
find some rather fresh materials in the chapter on the instinct of curi- 
osity or thought. Two points of special importance to industry are 
brought out, namely, that leisure is a prerequisite to sound thinking and 
that fear paralyzes thought. 

The general conclusion of this stimulating little book is simply a plea 
for that individualization and humanizing of industry which will mean 
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giving human personality a chance to express itself in and through a 
democratized industry. While the book does not pretend to be for the 
use of scholars, it certainly would be valuable as collateral reading for 
sociology classes. I should recommend it particularly, however, to tired 
and harried business men who are beginning to question if, after all, 
discontented, clamorous, restive, heedless, and uninterested workers 
are simply creations of the devil. It ought to be helpful in the ministry 


of reconciliation. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


What Is National Honor? The Challenge of the Reconstruction. 
By Leo Perta. With an introduction by Norman Angell. 
New York: The Macmillan Co.,1918. Pp. xliv+211. $1.50. 


This book is symptomatic of the current tendency to appeal from 
intellectualism to instinct under the influence of great crises demanding 
quick action. The author finds that the emotional complex of national 
honor is the chief cause of wars and that to secure permanent peace we 
must rationalize the concept of national honor. To this end he recom- 
mends the establishment of a court of international honor, which will 
give definition to the fact and analyze the claims of states to vital 
interest in specific instances. It should also give international publicity 
to those claims, thus serving as an effective check upon unjust national 
ambitions and jingoistic demonstrations. A league for peace would 
be a useful adjunct to such a court. In addition it is advocated that a 
sentiment or emotion complex supporting peace should be created 
internationally to take the place of the emotional sanctions for war 
which now exist. This could be done through advertising, prizes, honors, 
literature, setting forth the benefits of peace and the irrationality of 
war, etc. These are the practical proposals. 

Intertwined with the above-mentioned program is a rather question- 
able psychological assumption to the effect that the causes of war are 
not economic but emotional and (apparently—though the exposition 
is not clear here) that the emotions supporting war are instinctive or 
inherited. Hence the problem of peace is ultimately the probJem of 
building up emotions supporting peace, but we are left confused as to 
how this is to be done. If the emotions favoring war are instinctive and 
underived how can we be sure that we can build up substitute (acquired) 
emotional complexes of sufficient power to keep the instinctive ones in 
check? If the war emotions are derived—as the common experience 
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of mankind would seem to indicate—do they not either directly or 
indirectly and in very large degree arise out of economic situations ? 
Can we prevent the formation of bellicose emotions except by the removal 
of their economic or other irritability causes? The author seems to be 
content with an explanation in terms of subjective states and does not 
push the analysis back to objective facts. However, his psychological 


theory is not vital to his practical proposals. 
L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Use of Factory Statistics in the Investigation of Industrial Fatigue; 
a Manual for Field Research. By PHiLtp SARGANT FLORENCE. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co.,1918. Pp. v+153. $1.25. 

The case for the shorter workday has been founded on theory and 
general observation rather than on actual figures, analyzed statistically. 

Mr. Florence in this book has formulated the procedure for scientific 

investigation of the effect of working hours. His outline is not theoret- 

ical. It shows in every section that it has stood the test of use. Mr. 

Florence’ work has mainly been done in England where he was asso- 

ciated with the well-known studies of fatigue in munition plants. At 

present he is carrying on research work of a similar nature in this coun- 
try. Manuals such as Mr. Florence’, and studies such as he has made 

and is making will go far to put the case for the shorter work day on a 


scientific basis. 
Janet R. HUNTINGTON 
INDUSTRIAL SURVEY COMMISSION 


Instinct in Man. A Contribution to the Psychology of Education. 
By James Drever, Pu.D. Cambridge: University Press, 
1917. Pp. x+281. 

An assembling of scattered literature on instinct coupled with an 
interpretative point of view has been needed for some years. In this 
study the first three chapters are devoted to preliminary definition, 
history of the opinions of descriptive psychologists from Hobbes to 
Dugald Stewart, of philosophers from Leibnitz to von Hartmann, and 
of the biological school stimulated by Darwin. Then follows the 
author’s psychological analysis, using as controversial material such 
typical writers as Bergson, Lloyd Morgan, Stout, Myers, Shand, Hob- 
house, Titchener, Thorndike, and McDougall. The concluding chapters 
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contain applications to education of the “specific” instincts, the senti- 
ments, and sundry “general’’ tendencies—as play, imitation, and 
sympathy. 

The author repudiates behaviorism, holding that an element of 
meaning is essential in defining instinct, and that the psychologist as 
such is not concerned with the mechanisms described by the biologist. ’ 
To a considerable extent he agrees with McDougall. It is a gap in 
the investigation that the historical and critical chapters do not deal 
carefully with Dewey’s article in the Psychological Review, 1894-95. 
The bibliography does not list this notable revision of the status of 
instinct and emotion which Darwin and James had established. 


E. L. TALBERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Responsible State. By FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. xii+108. 

The name of this little volume would seem to imply a discussion of 
the paramount structural problem of political science—the satisfactory 
adjustment of the conflicting demands for scientific efficiency and for 
popular control. But in this respect the reader will be disappointed. 
The volume, which contains the Colver Lectures for 1918, is rather a 
sketchy and readable discussion of some of the problems of government 
which the World-War has emphasized in the mind of its author. 

Patriotism is not merely blind instinct but is “a growing volume of 
emotion shot through with thought.” The state is not omnipotent or 
supreme for historically, moral rights preceded the state and they are 
the foundations upon which it must be builded. Unlimited sovereignty, 
therefore, does not exist in fact, for authority is limited by considera- 
tions of human nature and morality. It follows, therefore, that the 
German theory that the state can do no wrong is vicious. But the 
state, as a guardian of the ethical rights which preceded it, has a moral 
claim to existence, and equality of opportunity for nations is the only 
basis of an enduring peace. 

The duty of the modern state is to guard its people from invasion 
and protect civilization. Its dangers are twofold, absolutism from 
without and radical democracy from within. Its hope is the golden 
mean of democratic republicanism. As between the extreme claims of 
the individualist and the socialist there is as yet no basis for dogmatic 
statement. There must first be more experience and experimentation. 
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It is not through authority, revolution, or dogmatism that justice will 
come but only “through mental and moral evolution.” 

The work as a whole represents the personal opinions of an eminent 
sociologist upon some current political problems, which opinions are 
both interesting and suggestive though not always thorough and con- 
vincing. 

ARNOLD B. HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Welfare and Housing. A practical report of war-time management. 
By J. E. Hutton. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. 
Pp. 192. $1.50. 

As manager of the Labor and Catering Department of the Vicker’s 
Limited, the largest commercial undertaking in England, Mr. Hutton’s 
experience in the handling of large masses of employees and in providing 
their welfare as related in this book is a valuable record. 

Divided into thirteen chapters, Welfare and Housing deals with wel- 
fare supervision, housing, catering, canteens, food values, motor transit, 
hospital and medical service, amusements, work’s police, the women’s 
point of view, and industrial unrest. Approaching the subject of indus- 
trial welfare from the efficiency expert’s point of view, the author recog- 
nizes “that the environment and condition of life which not only render 
possible, but also maintain a vigorous and healthy staff of workers, are as 
much a part of successful factory management as the devising of machin- 
ery and the perfection of bases in the fixing of rates of wages.” In the 
discussion of the technique of industrial welfare, Mr. Hutton substitutes 
“physiological management” as an expression preferable to “industrial 
welfare work.” Throughout the discussion of the practical aspects of 
physiological management, one gains the impression that the few funda- 
mental principles laid down by the author are based upon experiences 
derived from a wide field and under extremely varied conditions. 

The chapter on “Temporary Housing” would prove of little value 
to the American reader since the experience of the United States during 
the war has made a more telling contribution toward the solution of the 
problem of the temporary housing than seems to have been made by the 
Vicker’s Limited. The details relating to the industrial villages of 
Crayford and Erith are more interesting, both from the point of view 
of the method of organizing the financing and from that of management. 
This chapter could perhaps have been improved by more details as to 
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the basis upon which the types of houses were determined, particularly 
with regard to the size, arrangement of rooms, etc. 

The chapter on “Industrial Unrest” might have been sacrificed in 
order to make room for a more detailed discussion of some of the processes 
which have led Mr. Hutton to his conclusions. The practical side of the 
problem as revealed from Mr. Hutton’s unusual experience seems to be 
more in his field than a broad discussion of economic and social problems 
which he has attempted in his chapter on “Industrial Unrest.” 


CarRoL ARONOVICI 
St. PauLt, MINNESOTA 


Housing Conditions in the City of Saint Paul. By CAroLt ARONO- 
vici, Px.D. St. Paul: Amherst H. Wilder Co., 1918. Pp. 120. 
$o. 50. 

This report was made to the Housing Commission in St. Paul con- 
cerning the conditions under which people live in that city, but the year 
in which the report or the survey was made is not indicated. Eighteen 
selected sections of St. Paul, inhabited by 18,425 people from many 
races, were included in the study. Thirty-four tables, several charts, a 
large number of splendid photographs, maps, and drawings are used to 
support and to illustrate the housing facts which have been obtained by 
the investigators, working under the direction of Dr. Carol Aronovici. 

The recommendations for a new housing code for St. Paul appear to 
be excellent; they deserve study by the housing authorities in other large 
cities of the United States. For the urban housing and health worker, 
another valuable feature is an extended analysis of the housing ordi- 
nances in many large American cities; the regulations concerning venti- 
lation, fire protection, water supply, plumbing, and so forth are concisely 


given and arranged for comparative purposes. 
E. S. BoGarpus” 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Psychology of Handling Men in the Army. By JosePH PETER- 
son, M.D., and Quentin J. Davin, L.L.B. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Perine Book Company, 1918. Pp. 146. $1.00. 

This small book is fairly interesting and would prove helpful to an 
officer whose task was the immediate handling of privates if he were 
not familiar with the elements of psychology. It presents nothing new 
and is not based on any inductive study made during the present war, 
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except that opinions of certain officers are quoted. Psychological tests 
are not referred to, nor is there an adequate treatment of the psychology 
of large groups of men torn out of civilian environment and thrust into 
a camp with its greatly increased stimulation to certain normal impulses 
and repression of others. The chapter on leadership restates Cooley 
and presents general considerations of a practical philosophy sort; but 
will give little aid to the officer attempting to lead by offering stimuli to 
instincts of individuals, as the hypothesis of the text would suggest. 
Group response to social stimuli is so complex that principles of leader- 
ship are more profitably determined by inductive sociological methods 
than by deduction from principles of individual psychology. 

There are three parts to most of the chapters, the first consisting 
of general remarks on the subjects by the junior author, the second 
of a theoretical discussion by the senior author, and the third of a few 
practical deductions and quotations from officers. Such subjects as 
competition, team play, discipline, leadership, and loyalty are treated. 


Leroy E. BowMAN 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Rural Problems of Today. By ERNEST R. Groves. New York: 
Association Press, 1918. Pp. viili+181. $1.00. 

A series of papers, many of them reprints, treating briefly but sanely 
and suggestively the following topics: “The Country Home,” “The 
Country School,”’ “The Country Church,” “Mental Hygiene,” ‘The 
Social Value of Rural Experience,” “Rural vs. Urban Environment,” 
“The Mind of the Farmer,” “Psychic Causes of Rural Migration,” 
“Rural Socializing Agencies,” and “The World-War and Rural Life.” 

The book “attempts to approach rural social life from the psycho- 
logical angle,’ but the psychology is of the applied variety with no 
attempt at abstract analyses or discussions. There is little new in the 
book, but it is wholesome, suggestive, stimulating, and especially well 
adapted for sociological laymen and for students in rural sociology as 
supplementary reading. The most original parts seem to be the dis- 
cussions of “The Social Value of Rural Experience,” “Rural vs. Urban 
Environment,” and “Psychic Causes of Rural Migrations.” Professor 
Groves holds that city life stands for the power of money, for the power 
of man over man, and for a sharp demarcation between capital and labor; 
whereas, rural life stands for the power of man over nature, for the devel- 
opment of imagination sobered by experience of hand-to-hand conflict 
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with nature, and for a combined labor-capital interpretation of life. 
“Healthy national ideals,” the author concludes, “require a contribution 
from both urban and rural experience. The first we have in quantity. 
It is the second we lack. It is the business of those who conserve social 
welfare to respect the conclusions of rural thinkers and to discover how 
rural experience may make its largest contribution to national policy 


and social opinion.” 
L. M. Bristoi 
West UNIVERSITY 


Child Welfare in Oklahoma. An inquiry by the National Child 
Labor Committee for the University of Oklahoma, under the 
direction of EDWARD N. CLoprpeR. New York: National Child 
Labor Committee, 1917. Pp. 285. 

This investigation represents one of the most ambitious attempts to 
make a state survey of the problems of child welfare. The information is 
based on studies of representative counties and cities, a sufficient number 
having been included to justify the conclusion that the conditions por- 
trayed are general throughout the state. The problems of child welfare 
are divided into eleven parts covering such subjects as health, recreation, 
education, child labor, delinquency, dependency, child protection, and 
administration of laws. A corps of seven investigators spent the larger 
part of a year in gathering and compiling the information. 

Many important facts are presented: frequently conditions are 
described as most unsatisfactory, and laws are found to be inadequate, 
and public opinion dormant. For example, the survey of public health 
work shows that birth registration is inadequate, contagious disease is 
not effectively controlled, the majority of schools have no provision for 
medical inspection of children, the state health department does not 
meet the needs of the state, the educational work of the schools is unsatis- 
factory, milk inspection is lagging, and free hospital service is practically 
nonexistent. On the basis of these discoveries a series of recommenda- 
tions is made designed to improve the enforcement of existing laws or to 
erect new administrative machinery for carrying out the needed reforms. 

A similar situation holds for recreation and juvenile delinquency. 
The needs of dependent children have, however, received considerable 
attention, while the most serious aspects of child labor are those relating 
to the street trades and to agricultural work. A very important part of 
the report consists of a summary of the laws dealing with parentage, 
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property and general protection of children. The chapter on “ Agricul- 
ture,”’ although necessary for an understanding of the local problems, 
deals largely with questions affecting the general welfare of the state and 
illustrates the danger of drawing too close a iine of demarcation between 
problems of child welfare and other social problems. 

The culminating features of the report are the practical suggestions 
for the improvement of child welfare throughout the state. The sug- 
gestions are conservative and seem to develop naturally from a knowledge 
of existing conditions in Oklahoma and of the effects of remedial efforts 
elsewhere. 

This investigation is not an intensive study of problems aiming to 
gather original information and develop new principles, but rather an 
extensive survey attempting to discover actual conditions and the 
extent of their deviation from accepted standards. Reports of this 
kind will greatly accelerate the development of state programs of child 
welfare. They need to be supplemented, however, by intensive research 
into special problems about too many of which very little is as yet known. 

GeEoRGE B. MANGOLD 

THE Missouri ScHoot oF SocraAL Economy 


Religion and the New American Democracy. By JoserH E. 
McAFEE. Brooklyn: 200 Clermont Ave., 1918. Pp. 98. 
The religious system needs rebuilding to fit into the new democracy. 
The author sees the beginning of such reorganization in the impulse 
which has given rise to the community-church movement. 


Ancient Peoples at New Tasks. By WILLARD Price. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement of the United States and 
Canada, 1918. Pp. xl+208. $0.40. 

This book illustrates the spirit of the modern missionary movement- 

It presents a view of the missionary as a leader in the industrial develop- 

ment of backward foreign peoples. 


The American Spirit, A Basis for World-Democracy. By PAUL 
Monroe, Pu.D., LL.D. and Irvine E. PH.D. New 
York: World Book Co., 1918. Pp. xv+336. $1.00. 

This book is a compilation of selections from the speeches and writ- 
ings of prominent Americans. It is designed to serve as a reader which 
shall “focus attention upon the constructive aspect of patriotism.” 
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The Arbitral Determination of Railway Wages. By J. NoBLe 
STOCKETT, JR. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 
xxv+198. $1.50. 

The chief significance of this book is that the author recognizes that 
political economy has furnished no generally accepted workable prin- 
ciples to serve as guides for adjustment of wage disputes. The writer 
seeks to find such principles in the standards that have been set forth 
and debated and in some cases applied in actual wage disputes and settle- 
ments. These standards or principles are (1) standardization, (2) the 
living wage, (3) the increased cost of living, and (4) increased pro- 
ductive efficiency. These standards are critically weighed and the con- 
clusions set forth. 


The Peace of Roaring River. By GEORGE VAN SCHAICK. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co., 1918. Pp. 313. $1.50. 
A wholesome novel involving the experiences of an underpaid work- 
ing girl of New York who finds romance and refuge in the Canadian 
North. It is unimportant from a sociological standpoint. 


Hindu Achievements in Exact Science. By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. Pp. xiii+82. 
$1.00. 

A suggestive little book for the occidental student. The writer 
sketches the main scientific achievements of ancient and mediaeval 
India “in the perspective of developments in other lands.” He defines 
his main object as an effort to “furnish some of the chronological links 
and logical affinities between the scientific investigations of the Hindus 
and those of the Greeks, Chinese, and Saracens.” 


The Holy Spirit, A Laymans Conception. By WiLLtAM Ives WAsH- 
BURN. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1918. Pp. viii+ 
133. $1.25. 

A conventional treatment without sociological significance. 


You Who Can Help. By Mary SmitH CHuRCHILL. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co., 1918. Pp. 296. $1.25. 

This is a volume of letters written by the wife of an American army 
officer in France. They give an interesting intimate account of French 
life as the author found it in connection with her work as an agent of 
the American Fund for the French Wounded. 
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The German Secret Service in America, 1914-1918. By JOHN PRICE 
Jones and Pavut Merrick Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co., 1918. Pp. 340. $2.00. 

This book, as the title indicates, endeavors to give a rounded account 
of the work of the German secret agents in America from the beginning 
of the war. 


Home and Community Hygiene. By JEAN BROADHURST, PH.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918. Pp. xiii+427. 
$2.00. 

The purpose of this book is to present in usable form scientific 
knowledge of essential hygienic measures. It is an interesting, yet 
accurate summary. It is worthy of a place in most home and school 
libraries. 


The Church and the Crowd. By RicHARD WALLACE HocvE, D.D. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1917. Pp. 84. $0.60. 
The volume frankly acknowledges that the church has lost its hold 

on the “crowd”’ but sees its reinstatement by an exercise of a larger 

place of leadership in the solution of the social problems of everyday life. 


Democracy Today. By CuristiAN Gauss. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 1917. Pp. 102. 


Democracy and America’s réle therein as interpreted by speeches of 
representative Americans. Speeches of President Wilson make up the 


larger part of the book. 


The Collapse of Capitalism. By HERMAN CAHN. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 1918. Pp. 119. $0.50. 
This is an effort, from the Marxian point of view, to show how the 
war is bringing about the collapse of capitalism through the breakdown 
of the currency system on which it rests. 


Capital Today. By HERMAN CAHN. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1918. Pp. ix+376. $2.00. 
A second edition made necessary by changes in the monetary situa- 
tion brought on by the war. This change consists chiefly in the enormous 
increase of ‘“‘credit-money ordinarily created by the banks and heretofore 


in existence in but moderate volume.” 
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Religion and Common Sense. By DONALD HANKEY. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1918. Pp. ix+82. $0.60. 
A non-scholarly attempt to defend the dogma of the Christian revela- 
tion against modern scholarship. 


Fire: From Holocaust to Beneficence. By CHARLES W. GARRETT. 
Puyallup, Wash.: The Author. 1918. Pp. 142. $0.50. 
A semiliterary, romantic, and popular description and interpretation 
from the socialist standpoint of human achievement. 


The Psychology of Behavior. By Dr. ELIZABETH SEVERN. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1917. Pp. 349. $1.50. 

The author, who is engaged in the practice of psychotherapy, 
endeavors to “bring out of the dry dust of polemical discussion into the 
liveness and activity of everyday affairs” the facts discovered by scientific 
research. The point of view is “frankly metaphysical rather than bio- 
logical, and idealistic and suggestive rather than materialistic and 
positive.” 


Principles Governing the Retirement of Public Employees. By LEwis 
MeErRIAM. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1918. Pp. xxx+ 
477. $2.75. 

This is one of the volumes published for the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research, Washington, D.C., within the field of “Principles of 
Administration.” The aim of the book is to set forth the principal eco- 
nomic, social, adminstrative, and financial questions involved in the 
retirement of public employees and to discuss the principles which should 
govern in meeting these questions. It is a significant contribution to 
the pension problem. 


The Chartist Movement. By Mark Hovett, M.A. Edited and 
completed by Proressor T. F. Tour. Manchester: The 
University Press, 1918. Pp. xxxvii+327. $2.50. 

This is a posthumous work the author of which was killed in France 
in August, 1917. It is a history and interpretation of the Chartists in 
England. As here interpreted the Chartist movement represents an 
important part in the development of democracy in England. Contrary 
to the generally accepted view, the author believes that the movement 
has had an important influence on subsequent history in England and 
on the larger social movement of the past century. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


. Making the World Safe for Democracy.—Democracy is a form of social life of 
which the rule of the people is only one aspect. Modern democracy is a wholly new 
stage of social evolution, and may truly be called “the great adventure of our civiliza- 
tion.” It is the hope of mankind, because it is to the group what self-determination 
and self-realization are for the individual. It represents nothing less than the final 
_ of social control and of political evolution, the goal toward which all human 

istory has been striving. Also, its success depends upon the possibility of vast masses 
of men forming rational opinions and executing rational decisions as a group. Now 
this is only possible when there is adequate ~ gg 4 to develop rational likeminded- 
ness and a rational will in the group as a whole. art of this development we must 
remove the forms of industry causing poverty. To this end the family, the school, the 
church, and even “polite society” itself must be democratized as essential to this stage 
in the evolution of the social mind and of social control which expresses the recognition 
of the social worth and brotherhood of all men. Given peace, social and international, 
for its safety, free public criticism for its healthy expression, there is no reason why, with 
trained leaders and with the masses at large trained to take the social point of view, 
democratic societies should not be as efficient socially as authoritarian societies.— 
Charles A. Ellwood, Scientific Monthly, December, 1918. C. W. C. 


The Eugenic and Social Influence of the War.—There are two theories regarding 
the eugenic and social influence of war in general: (1) war is, in the main, dysgenic and 
anti-social, wasteful of the best life of the nations, destructive of capital and of the 
fruits of industry, a propagator of disease, hurtful of the stock, a well-spring of inter- 
national hatred and alienation; (2) the alternative theory is the view that war is a 
tonic, though admittedly a severe tonic, to the nations; that it promotes the virile 
virtues courage, endurance, self-sacrifice; that it imposes a wholesome discipline; 
that it is a great school of patriotism, efficiency, and solidarity ; that prolonged peace 
leads to softness of manners and racial decadence. In counting up the gains and losses 
of the present war, the nations will have lost heavily in man-power, in brain-power, in 
capital, and in industrial resources, but out of it will come some gains also to the 
individual, to industry, and to education. Mr. Savorgnan calculates that it will take 
Germany twelve years, France sixty-six years, England ten years, and Italy thirty- 
eight years for the recoupment of man force. An obvious result of the war will be a 
disproportion of the sexes, the social effects of which will be intricate and far-reaching 
from the standpoint of matrimony and of the employment of women in industry. 
During the war both marriage rates and birth rates have decreased, infant mortality 
and disease have decreased, crime has decreased but juvenile delinquency has increased, 
and insanity is said to have decreased. After the war increase in cost of living will 
increase thrift and tend to depress still further the birth rate. A large emigration will 
surely follow. Perhaps the most fundamental gain of the war will be the increased 
interest in education—J. A. Lindsay, Eugenic Review, October, 1918. F. O. D. 


War and the Balance of Sexes.—The maintenance of the balance of sexes is a 
desirable principle in eugenics. There is a of females in all European 
countries. It is greatest in Great Britain. disturbance in the balance of sexes is 
most profound in the class of ages between twenty-one and sixty. The excess of 
females in this class is greatest in the Central Empires. Shrinkage of the male element 
in Europe will be accentuated by the resumption of emigration from Europe. The 
factors affecting the sex distribution are: (1) the sex ratio at birth; (2) the sex ratio 
at death; and (3) emigration. The sex ratio at birth increased in favor of males during 
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the war more than ever before during the period of the last forty years. In England 
the excess of males is due chiefly to migration and slightly to a more persistent vitalit 
of females. A plan of colonization to equalize the sexes, as it was proposed in E New me | 
could be applicable only in case of Canada. A real remedy would be a greater preserva- 
tion of male lives between the ages of fifteen and sixty.—S. de Jastrzebski, Eugenics 
Review, July, 1918. 


The Religion of the Russian Revolution.—Russian revolution can achieve no other 
object than to bring Russia up to the level of the Western nations. Being essentially 
religious it is permeated with the pure spirit of martyrdom. It takes up the tragedy 
of universal freedom where the French Revolution left it off. The ideal of the Russian 
Revolution is a new religious realization: socialism without a state. The non- 
“ere Ae of the Russians in the state was a spiritual gain for them. While they 
ave retained real Christianity, which the Westerners have corrupted by their material- 
ism and individualism, they have become ‘“‘the only instinctive universal people of the 
world.” Their faith is that the last word in human freedom will come from religion. 
Russia did not follow Western culture and scientific advancement, because it was 
accompanied by relentless struggle of individual against individual. According to 
Merezhkovsky “socialism without state is a new religious realization and activity, new 
religious unity of individual and society, limitless freedom and limitless love. We 
believe that sooner or later we will reach the masses, and that this immense voice of 
the Russian Revolution will send over Europea: cemeteries the trumpet of the arch- 
angel announcing terrible judgment and resurrection of the dead.’’—Lancelot Lawton, 
English Review, June, 1918. > ae 


The Effect of the War on Religion in College.—The war has brought the fighting 
man face to face with religion—not traditional religion but real religion. The soldier 
has experienced God as companion. This changed condition will necessitate a change 
in the place and function of religion in colleges: (1) religion and philosophy will belong 
together; (2) the college chapel service should take on an air of reality and reasonable- 
ness and of personal sympathy free from formalism and touched by variety; (3) a 
higher place should be given to the social sciences; (4) every teacher should be a 
religious man; (5) the steadying power of religion in a democratic movement, academic 
or communal, should be recognized; (6) the doctrine of forgiveness should be sought.— 
Charles Franklin Thwing, Religious Education, August, 1918. F. O. D. 


Labor Questions in the Peace Settlement.—Agreements of secure international 
standards of industrial law should not form part of the peace settlement, because such 
matters are, on the whole, too complex to be dealt with satisfactorily by present 
diplomatic means. With possibly a few ee questions concerning the position 
of persons working in foreign countries would be also best left alone by the peace 
conference. However, it would be of immense value if, in settling the terms of peace, 
the conference could agree to refer all questions of industrial regulation and the pro- 
tection of immigrants to a permanent international council, which could be really 
representative of the interests concerned, which would really understand the questions 
at issue and have time to discuss them thoroughly, and which could deal, not only with 
any immediately required labor treaties, but also with amendments and developments 
found to be necessary in the future. By this means a reasonably elastic system of 
international industrial regulations could be devised and enforced, and the danger of 
too low an industrial standard acting as a drag in more progressive states would be 
removed to the advantage of the workers and society in general in all industrial 
countries.—Sophy Sanger, Contemporary Review, October, 1918. F. O. D. 


The Problem of the Returning Soldier.—The first market to feel the shock of 
peace is the labor market. The direction of the soldiers in their return to civilian life 
must proceed in two lines: (1) the qualifications of the men and (2) the conditions of 
industry. The machinery of reconstruction will have four classes of men to deal 
with: (1) the able-bodied man without position, or seeking a change; (2) slightly 
wounded men able to work without special training; (3) disabled men dependent on 
re-education for a livelihood; (4) permanently disabled men incapable of training. 
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The foundation for all work should be the centralized control of the complex functions 
to be performed. France, England, and Canada have met the problem of centraliza- 
tion through — departments. The development in Italy has been similar to that 
in France with emphasis on the disabled soldier. Australia has a Department of 
Repatriation and is emphasizing a land scheme to put all returning soldiers, wounded 
or otherwise, on farms. In the United States the tendency has been to charge separate 
bodies with different functions of reconstruction. The ideal plan would be to create 
a Department of Administration of Return for the period of reconstruction. Actually 
this cannot be. In June, 1918, a Vocational Rehabilitation Bill was passed with 
reference to disabled soldiers only. Even for it to be effective expert social investiga- 
tion and a joint commission to co-ordinate the work of different branches are necessary. 
Just now no phase of reconstruction is so important as the plan of the whole.—-Barbara 
Spofford Morgan, North American Review, October, 1918. F. O. D. 


Effects of the War on Southern Labor.—Nowhere in the world have the conditions 
brought about by the Great War more affected labor than in the South. In 1914 the 
cotton price demoralization and later the boll-weevil ravages and the flood devastations 
made labor restless. Then entered the following new elements further complicating 
the situation: (1) the change from a one-crop system to a diversification of crops and 
the handling of livestock in order that the South might feed herself; (2) the increase 
in the number of money crops; (3) the demand for labor that had arisen in the South 
in connection with the erection of cantonments, aviation fields, the construction of 
ships, etc.; (4) the increase in wages and abundance of surplus money; (5) the migra- 
tion of negroes to the North. In connection with this migration movement the negro 
labor has assumed a new attitude toward the South. The white and black people have 
held meetings to discuss candidly the causes which have brought about the migration 
and the remedies proposed for bettering conditions—Monroe N. Work, The Southern 


Workman, August, 1918. 


A Negro Exodus.—Although no definite census has been taken it is generally 
estimated that about 300,000 negroes went north during the year 1916-17. There 
were two causes for this: (1) in the South the immediate reason was the depression 
following the crop failures together with bad housing, low wages, high rentals, and 
racial discrimination in courts, in education, and in franchise; (2) in the North the 
cessation of immigration during the war made necessary the recruiting of negro labor. 
White employers of the South endeavored to meet the emergency by stopping migration 
instead of removing its causes. The influx brought to the North the social problems 
of insufficient clothing, inadequate housing, and the evils of the saloon. In Detroit 
the National Urban League is endeavoring to meet the situation by establishing a 
vocational bureau to assist the negro in finding employment, taking practical steps to 
meet deficient housing, providing wholesome recreation, persuading the police com- 
missioner to appoint a special officer to look after the welfare of the newcomers, and 
enlisting the co-operation of local religious and public-welfare agencies. The problem 
now to be solved is: (1) to remove the disabilities that have driven the negro from the 
South, and (2) to curb the general spirit of lawlessness throughout the country.— 
Herbert W. Horwill, Contemporary Review, September, 1918. F. O. D. 


Social Science and Culture.—Social science may take its place with art and religion 
as a part of our daily consciousness. It in its way can no more afford to scrap into the 
discard all form in presentation than can religion or art, both of which have used every 
device and resource to carry their matter into men’s very blood itself. Social science 
must manage a synthesis that will hold fast in it the quality of humanism, which is a 
citizenship in the world of human spirit. Humanistic culture works toward the 
understanding from which kindness is bred. It works to find out what any form 
already established and loved among men really means and how far it can be practicable 
or built on before the destruction begins. The perfection of the quality of men’s 
living is the end of the social sciences, and their final success is measured by this 
attainment. They have the power to deepen the meaning of humanism itself, they 
may be among the first of those agencies that induce that just relation of the single 
human spirit to the universe which we think of as culture. Culture is the light reflected 
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by all things upon one another. Social sciences become humanistic through remember- 
ing their birth and end in human living.—Stark Young, The New Republic, August, 
1918. C.N. 


Feeblemindedness and Social Environment.—Social ethics should be built up by 
the inductive methods of social psychology with biology as a basis. This subject 
should receive more attention, especially, as the duties of citizens are concerned alike 
with the duty of conservation of energies, with a view to transmitting to the coming 
generation the physical, mental, and moral traditions. Degeneracy is appearing 
among the old American stock. Mimetism is one of its symptoms. It is aping and 
imitating someone else’s manners, and reminds us of feeblemindedness. There is a 
marked absence of determining and discriminating conscious mind, a weakness of will, 
which makes impossible the control of obsessions, impulses, and concentration of 
thoughts. Epilepsy, feeblemindedness, and insanity are results of the urban malen- 
vironment. Anatomical basis is the inherited instability, defective metabolism, and 
tendency to premature degeneration of the nerve cell. The actual exciting cause of 
the disease is supplied by toxins and stress incident to the modern life, the degenerative 
influence of the urban environment. Our problem is how to check this process.— 
Peter H. Bryce, American Journal of Public Health, September, 1918. ;e 8 


The Unit Plan of Health Administration.—The experiment is one branch of the 
work of a unique community organization called “The Social Unit’”’ which has as its 
basic ideas the mobilization of all available social skill into groups to diagnose the needs 
of the community and formulate a program for these needs. This experiment is 
operating in an area of Cincinnati comprising a population of 15,000. The medical 
administration is under the control of thirty local physicians who elect from their 
group a council of nine with an executive responsible to them. This council with the 
council of nurses formulates a health program for the district consisting of specific 
services such as general nursing service, home care of sick patients, a pre-natal service 
for expectant mothers, a maternity service, a tuberculosis service, and an infant 
welfare and pre-school service. The noteworthy points of this administration are: 
(1) the democratic form of the organization. Programs for socializing medicine have, 
in the past, been formulated by social workers and reformers; in this community they 
are planned and carried out by the physicians and nurses with the approval of the 
occupational and citizens’ councils; (2) the intensiveness with which detail of the 
program can be carried out. Through the block workers every person can be 
approached; (3) the educative effect on the medical profession; (4) the greater 
responsibility in the nursing service; (5) the possibility of extending the unit organiza- 
tion throughout the city until it covers the total population supplying an effective 
mechanism for the administration of health work of the city.— —Desstiy Thompson, 
The National Municipal Review, November, 1918. Ca 


Wages and the Cost of Living.—Including the ever-increasing cost of food, fuel, 
clothes, rentals, amusements, and sundries under the general term “cost of living,” 
labor has conducted 3,000 war-time strikes and on July 20 had in process over 350 
strikes in important machine shops in New Jersey alone; all this time labor leaders 
have sturdily maintained the patriotism of labor despite the fact that in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, the 61.4 per cent increase in cost of living for the past three years is 
offset with an 81 per cent wage increase, that the State of New York’s Bureau of Sta- 
tistics finds there has not been a month since June, 1914, in the State of New York 
when the increase in wages did not exceed the increase in the cost of living, that in 
Chicago a 66 per cent increase in living cost—which is the average for the country— 
has been met by a 109 per cent wage increase in the great meat-packing industry. 
Adding the statement of Dr. Sprague of Harvard that “the laboring class is better off 
in a financial way now than a year ago, while the middle class or those receiving salaries 
are worse off than a year ago by reason of salaries not having been increased by leaps, 
as has been the case with wages,” with the declarations of the Labor War Board that 
“in fixing wages, hours, and conditions of labor, regard should always be had to the 
labor standards,” also, “there should be no strikes or lockouts during the war,” to 
the telegram of President Wilson that “the war can be lost in America as well as on the 
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fields of France, and ill-considered or unjustified interruptions of the essential labor of 
the country may make it impossible to win it” places labor in a position requiring 
vindication.—L. A. Brown, Forum, September, 1918. 


The Housing Question: with Special Reference to the Country. —The proper 
housing of many farms in several counties of England is of vital importance. At 
conferences plans are exhibited on the screen and recommendations which accompany 
them embody most of the mistakes which would paralyze any scheme of housing what- 
ever. Among the points the neglect or miscalculation of which would be disastrous 
are: (1) many of the plans have been based on the idea of one common room for the 
meals of a pair of cottages or even four cottages. The meal time in the cottage is the 
meeting time of the family. It loses all its force if the meal is to be taken with one 
or three other entire families; (2) the plans provide a common washhouse and the like 
for groups of cottages as an economy of space and saving of cost; (3) the family bath 
or tub is sunk in front of the kitchen fire to be covered with floor-boards when not in 
use; (4) architects omit parlor or sitting-room, saying that cottagers have their meals 
in the kitchen and that any other sitting-room is a senseless worship of respectability; 
(5) every cottage should have a reasonable space of garden ground; (6) the cottage 
should be attractive; (7) the standardization of cottages is unattainable or should not 
be attained because price cannot be standardized. Whatever we do, let us have homes 
for our people whose memory will go pleasantly along with them through life—Gerald 
S. Davies, The Nineteenth Century and After, November, 1918. C.N. 
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